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Before the Altar 


My God, I know that Thou art here, 
Waiting for me when I draw near 
To stay with Thee a little space, 

To ask Thy blessing and Thy grace. 


Lord, Thou hast said that Thou art mine; 
I would, dear Lord, that I were Thine: 
How often from Thy side I uate, 


In sin to wander, far away. 


But now, I come before Thy throne, . 
Lord, claim me, take me for Thine own; 

This do I ask; wilt Thou not give? 

Speak but the word—my soul shall live 


To Thee, my God, be ceaseless praise 
Through never-ending length of days; 
Grant me one day Thy face to see, 
To dwell in endless bliss with Thee. 


Amen. 


—J. Webb, C. Ss. R. 
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THE MANNER OF CHOOSING BISHOPS 





The Church has often changed her method of choosing bishops. 
Times and nations differ, and the Church has ever striven to adapt her 
discipline to varying conditions. But in these various ways of appoint- 
ing bishops, her supreme purpose has always been to give the shepherd- 
less flock the best pastor available and as soon as possible. Secular 
interference has been the greatest obstacle to the attainment of this end. 

In the United States, where the Church is free, her growth has 
been rapid. With this development the manner of selecting bishops 
had to keep pace. In the last half century three important changes 
have been made. 

In 1866 the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore determined that, 

when a bishopric became vacant, the bishops of the province should 
meet and select three who in their opinion would make worthy incum- 
bents. The names of these persons were sent to Rome as an aid to the 
Pope in making a choice. 
' The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore changed this method so 
as to give the priests a voice in selecting episcopal candidates. The 
diocesan consultors and irremovable rectors of the diocese met under 
the presidency of the Archbishop and selected three names. These 
names were sent to Rome. Later the bishops of the province assembled 
and decided upon a list of three candidates which could differ from 
the list drawn up by the priests. This list too was sent to Rome. Of 
course weeks and even months elapsed before the Pope was in a posi- 
tion to make a prudent selection. Such prolonged vacancies of our 
American sees have often proved detrimental. 

To remedy this state of affairs the Holy See has recently passed a 
new law. Its purpose is to keep the Holy Father constantly well in- 
formed regarding the clergy of the United States. He will have at 
hand a list of those priests who are well fitted to govern a diocese. He 
will know their particular capabilities, and what kind of diocese each 
one is best suited to rule. Knowing at the same time the needs of each 
see, it will be easy for the Pope to select a new incumbent as soon as a 
vacancy occurs. This the new law will accomplish, while it leaves un- 
impaired the former right of the bishops and priests to express their 
views and preferences. It is truly an admirable arrangement. 

Every second year and at such a time that he will have each one’s 
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reply at the beginning of Lent, the archbishops and bishops will ask the 
diocesan consultors and irremovable rectors of his diocese to select 
one priest whom they think worthy of the episcopal dignity. The dio- 
cesan consultors and rectors do not meet, but each one informs the 
bishop of his choice. Both the bishop and the priests are obliged to 
keep the names proposed a profound secret. Similarly the bishop may 
ask other priests, and also members of the regular clergy, to propose 
candidates. 


About the beginning of Lent, every second year, each bishop sub- 
mits the names of one or two candidates to his Metropolitan. In mak- 
ing his selection the bishop need not choose from among those proposed 
by the diocesan consultors and irremovable rectors. Nor must his can- 
didates be priests of his own diocese. But the bishop must have per- 
sonal knowledge of the fitness of the candidates he proposes, whose 
names however he reveals to no one but to his archbishop. 

The metropolitan having added his candidates to those submitted 
by his suffragans arranges them in alphabetical order. He then sends 
the complete list to all of his suffragans. Each bishop now has an op- 
portunity to make personal investigations regarding the qualifications 
of all the candidates on the list. He will need this knowledge in order 
to ballot prudently at the meeting of the bishops which will take place 
after Easter. 

This meeting is convoked by the archbishop. After a secretary has 
been chosen from among the bishops, the relative fitness of the candi- 
dates is discussed. If all the bishops agree thereto, the name of any 
candidate may be cancelled. Finally all present vote by secret ballot 
for or against each candidate in order. A bishop may however cast a 
neutral vote. This balloting is done by means of dice or small balls of 
different colors: white signifying aye, black, nay; and a die of another 
color, neither aye nor nay. Thus since each bishop casts the die which 
expresses his pleasure regarding the candidate under consideration in 
one box and the other two dice in another box the balloting remains 
absolutely secret. The result of the ballotings is noted by the secretary, 
and the archbishop. If some of the candidates received the same num- 
ber of votes, the bishops, if they choose, may vote again on such can- 
didates to express their preference. 

The bishops may further express their opinion regarding the capa- 
bilities of any candidate, whether he is qualified to govern a large or a 
small diocese, one well organized, or one requiring constructive work. 
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After the result of the balloting with the qualifying information has 
been drawn up and read by the secretary it is signed by all present, 
This report is sent through the Apostolic Delegation at Washington to 
the Holy See. 

The new law is a monument of legislative prudence. It bears the 
marks of the centuries of experience of the Holy See. The result of 
the test of former ecclesiastical practice in the United States is likewise 
embodied in it. What was good in our old law has been retained. The 
deficiencies have been skilfully amended. The American episcopate 
will in future be chosen in a manner superior to any as yet employed in 
the Church. 


F. E. Bieter, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





The Young Ladies’ Sodality were having a “Euchre”—not a public 
Euchre in the parish hall where everybody takes it so dreadfully in 
earnest, but an exclusive Euchre in their own sodality rooms where 
they could forget what was trump, neglect to discard, or play out of 
turn, without having some brute of a man bellowing at them “to play 
the game”. 

“Oh girls,’ warbled Gert Flannery, “did any of you see Mabel 
Bulger in her new green silk? She’s some scarecrow, believe me !— 
What is it? Clubs? Oh, I pass.” 

“Did we see her!” cried Irene Luig. “Why last night at the ball— 
Who? Me? What is it? Clubs? What did you do, Gert? Pass? 
Oh, I pass too.—Why last night at the ball she was there in all the glory 
of her new green silk doing the latest dances. We girls just sat in a 
corner and watched her; she had the circus elephant beaten to a—” 

“What do you think, girls!” interrupted Eva Blake. “Father 
Schwarting says that he will not give absolution to any girl that danced 
the latest dances!” 


“No, Eva, he didn’t say any girl that had danced them, but any girl 
that intended to keep on dancing them. He didn’t use the word ‘girl’ 
either, he simply said, anybody. And so I guess he meant boys as well 
as girls,’ Immaculata O’Connell corrected. 

“T don’t care who he meant,” retorted Eva with a defiant toss of her 
giddy little head. “I go to Confession to the Fathers down on Elm 
Street, and they always give me absolution. I ain’t bothered.’’ 
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“That is something I could never understand,” said Irene. “You 
dance the latest dances, or you go with a Protestant young man, or you 
keep close company without any intention of marriage—yYou don’t 
intend to stop.—One priest will give you absolution and another will 
not. That’s what I can’t understand. I thought the Catholic Church 
is the same everywhere.” 

“The Catholic Church is the same everywhere,” said Gert, “but the 
priests are not.” 

“No; one has a grouch and the other hasn’t,” snapped Eva. 

“Miss Eva Blake, you would do well to remember that a by-law of 
this sodality requires its members to speak respectfully of all priests ;— 
and likewise to abstain from unlady-like slang. If we are to judge the 
latest dances by your conduct since you went crazy over them, we must 
conclude that the priests cannot be too strong in condemning them. Do 
you know that it is your turn to play—and has been for the last five 
minutes?” Immaculata O’Connell’s eyes were flashing. She was the 
idol of the whole sodality, but everyone knew that when she was in 
earnest she was thoroughly in earnest. Accordingly Eva’s only answer 
was a weak “Oh, is it my turn?” and the Euchre actually went on in 
silence for fully two minutes. 

Father Timothy Casey, the pastor, had dropped into the sodality 
rooms and was passing from table to table with a kind word for the 
good girls who, despite their little faults and foibles, were always his 
willing and self-sacrificing assistants in every worthy undertaking. 
When he approached her table, Immaculata O’Connell gracefully swept 
away the constraint which had settled there oy proposing the very ques- 
tion they had been discussing. 

“Please, Father Casey,” 
zled—” 

“Ali four of you have forgotten what are trumps?” laughed the 
priest. 

“Oh no, diamonds are trumps.” 

“No, they’re not,” cried Irene. “Eva just took up the ace of 
spades.” 


she said, “help us out. We’re all puz- 


“I plead guilty,” cried Immaculata through her blushes; “the joke 
is on me. But we would not let a little thing like that disturb us in 
our gossip. Listen, Father, please. Here is our difficulty: We heard 
of a girl—’way, ’way off in some distant city—who went to one con- 
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fessor and was refused absolution, and who went to another confessor 
with the very same story and received absolution.” 

“What kind of girl was she?” queried the priest. 

“Father, I don’t know; you see she lives so far away in that distant 
city—” 

“T can tell you what sort of girl she is, even though she lives still 
further away,” broke in Father Casey. “She is not a girl who is sin- 
cerely striving to do what is right, and who is ready to make any sacri- 
fice rather than offend Almighty God. If she were, she would never 
have such a tale to tell. No, the girl in question is sure to be one who 
is stubbornly determined to continue walking on the very border line 
of mortal sin.” 

“Yes, but why does one priest refuse her absolution and another 
give it? Don’t all priests hold the same doctrine?” 

“Yes, all priests hold the same doctrine. The doctrine is simply 
this: Absolution cannot be given to one who is determined to go on in 
mortal sin. All priests agree upon this, but they may differ when it 
comes to deciding whether the girl you speak of is committing mortal 
sin. She is walking along the very border line of mortal sin. Now the 
border line of mortal sin is sometimes very faint and hard to discern. 
One priest may say: She has surely overstepped it—she is committing 
mortal sin. If she persists in that line of conduct I cannot absolve her. 
Another priest may say: I don’t think she is committing mortal sin. 
She is dreadfully near to it, indeed, but on account of her ignorance 
and weakness I shall give her the benefit of the doubt and absolve her.” 

“Why, Father, I thought it would depend upon what the person per- 
forming the action thinks. If that girl thinks she is committing mortal 
sin, then she renders herself guilty of mortal sin; if she is convinced 
that she is not committing mortal sin, then she is free from mortal sin; 
and all that without regard to whether the act she is performing is ser- 
iously wrong in itself or not.” 

“Quite so,” returned the priest; “the ultimate rule for judging the 
guilt of an action is the state of mind of the person performing the 
action. Whether the action, in itself, be good, bad or indifferent, if he 
judges that it is wrong, then before God he is guilty. If, on the other 
hand, he judges that the action is right, then he is innocent before God. 
However, if his judgment is mistaken, the confessor is in duty bound 


to set it right. Here is a girl, for example, who accompanies her Prot- 
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estant friend to Methodist prayer meeting every Wednesday night and 
takes an active part in this false worship, without even for a moment 
suspecting that she is doing wrong. The confessor is bound to say to 
her: That action is grievously sinful. You must promise not to do it 
again. If she refuses to make this promise, he cannot give her abso- 
lution for she is determined to continue doing something which, now at 
least, she knows to be a mortal sin.” 

“And does the priest have to tell her that the action is wrong, even 
though she is doing it in good faith, and he knows that she will con- 
tinue to do it in bad faith after he has told her?” 

“Go along! You girls are asking entirely too many questions. Play 
your game, and I shall answer all these doubts in my next sermon to 
the sodality.” 

“But, Father,” urged Immaculata, “we want the answer now. If 
you put it off till your next sermon to the sodality we shall have lost 
interest and will—doze!” 

“O—o—o—o—h! Immaculata!” cried the other girls in horror. 

“Very well, then,” said Father Casey, “if that is the way you listen 
to my sermons I shall tell you now while you have a deck of cards to 
keep you awake. Your question is this: Suppose certain persons. are 
habitually breaking some law of God without realizing that it is wrong, 
and therefore without really being guilty of sin, must the confessor 
always point out to them that the action is wrong? Isn’t that your 
question ?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“First of all,” continued the priest, ’if they are doubting whether 
the action is wrong he must tell them. They have a strict obligation to 
have their doubt settled before proceeding further, and the confessor 
has the strict duty of settling it for them by a frank statement of the 
truth.” 

“But, Father, suppose they had no doubt at all; they always thought 
the action was allowed. Must the confessor tell them that the action 
is wrong?” 

“If he hopes that his telling them will produce good results, yes; 
otherwise, no.” 

After a moment’s pause, Immaculata cried petulantly : 

“Now, Father Casey, you know very well we’re waiting for you to 
give us an example so that we can understand what you said.” 

“For example,” drawled Father Casey in a nasal monotone, “I 
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foresee that you will desist from that action as soon as I tell you that 
it is forbidden. In that case I have grounds for hoping for good re- 
sults. I must admonish you. If, on the other hand, I foresee that 
you will continue to do this thing even after I have told you that it 
is forbidden, I must examine the circumstances more closely. If no 
bad results will follow for yourself or others from leaving you in good 
faith, then I must abstain from the admonition, for it would work 
much harm and do no good. For example, I see that a certain mar- 
riage is invalid on account of some irremovable impediment. The 
couple in question do not know of the existence of this impediment, 
and I foresee that they would continue to live together even if they 
did know. None of their neighbors or acquaintances know of the 
existence of this impediment, therefore there is no scandal. In this 
case, I must omit the admonition and leave them in good faith. But 
whenever the circumstances are such that evil would result from leav- 
ing them in good faith, then the priest must admonish them. For ex- 
ample, I see that a certain marriage is invalid on account of some 
irremovable impediment. Some of the neighbors know of the exist- 
ence of this impediment. The married couple however do not know of 
it, and I foresee that they will continue to live together even after they 
have been told about it. Nevertheless I must tell them, and deny them 
absolution so long as they refuse to separate. If they were to continue 
to frequent the sacraments, they would give serious scandal and do im- 
mense harm to souls. Therefore they must be admonished, even 
though the admonition result in their own damnation. It is a case 
where the common good prevails over the private.” 

“All that was about people who are doing something that they do 
not know is a mortal sin. But can’t you ever, ever give absolution to 
people who mean to keep on doing something which they know is a 
mortal sin?” asked Gert. 

“Never, absolutely never!” said Father Casey. “When the priest 
gives you absolution, he takes away your sins by the power of God 
whose minister and representative he is. But even God cannot take 
away your sins unless you are sorry for them. You are not, and can- 
not be, sorry for them, so long as you intend to repeat them. There- 
fore, so long as you intend to repeat your mortal sins, not even God 
himself can forgive them. If the priest would try to forgive them, God 
would not ratify his act, and therefore the absolution would be null 
and void. Nay, more, the priest would commit a mortal sin by giving 
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you absolution while he knew that God did not ratify it. Suppose, for 
instance, that a girl is frequenting company that she knows is mortally 
sinful for her, or taking part in certain dances that she knows are mor- 
tally sinful, or harboring hatred that she knows is mortally sinful, she 
comes to Confession but will not promise to amend. If I were to give 
absolution, I would commit a mortal sin myself, and my absolution 
would do her no good for God would not ratify it. She can never 
have the black stain of those mortal sins removed from her soul until 
she truly repents of them and resolves, with the help of God’s grace, to 
avoid them at every cost.” 

“Suppose she says she'll try; could you not give her absolution 
then?” asked poor Eva Blake, whose woe-begone face was betraying 
her feelings. 

“Tf she means that she will try her best I would certainly absolve 
her. That is all God asks of anybody. When we try our best, He will 
do the rest. If she means that she will just try 2 little, then I would 
not absolve her, for she is not ready to avoid sin at every cost, and 
therefore she does not hate sin above every evil; in other words, she has 
not true sorrow.” 

“Suppose you do not know which she means?” 

“Then I would, as a rule, postpone absolution for a week or two in 
order to give her a chance to prove by her conduct what she means.” 

“Therefore, whenever the priest puts off absolution for a week or 
two, he does it to make sure that you really mean to be good?” 

“Not always; sometimes even though he is sure that you mean to 
be good, he postpones absolution in order to help you to be good.” 

“Please, Father,” said Immaculata, “we don’t understand.” 

“Well,” continued Father Casey, “suppose you come to Confession, 
and the priest calls your attention to some very difficult duty which 
you are obliged to fulfil at once under pain of mortal sin. You must 
firmly make up your mind to perform this duty, for, as I have said a 
dozen times, no priest can give you a valid absolution, even God Him- 
self cannot forgive your sins, so long as you are not determined to 
avoid everything that js forbidden under pain of mortal sin, and to do 
everything that is commanded under pain of mortal sin. Well, I see 
that you are now deeply in earnest, and therefore that you are deter- 
mined to fulfil this difficult duty. But I greatly fear that if I absolve 
you now, when the moment comes for action, your courage will fail, 
you will neglect this duty and thus fall back into mortal sin. There- 
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fore, I say: ‘My child, you have made a good sincere Confession, yet I 
shall not absolve you now. Go first and perform that difficult duty 
which God requires of you, then return and receive absolution. Re- 
member, your sins are not yet forgiven, you must not dare to approach 
Holy Communion, but as soon as you will have performed that duty, 
then come back and I shall absolve you, and your soul will be once more 
pure and pleasing in the sight of God’. God alone knows what a pow- 
erful means this has been in enabling poor sinners to break the chains 
whereby the devil was dragging them down to hell. Here is a girl, for 
instance, who has ruined a neighbor’s reputation by her wicked tongue. 
The priest says to her: Go first and retract those calumnies, and then 
come for absolution. Another has stolen a considerable sum of money. 
The priest says: Go first and make restitution, and then come and re- 
ceive absolution. Another is living in a house, working in an office, 
where it is clear that she cannot possibly save her soul. The priest 
says to her, Leave that place first, and then come for absolution. An- 
other has fallen in with a companion who is a serious danger to her 
faith or her virtue. The priest says: Go first and break off that dan- 
gerous friendship; send back his presents, and tell him in a brief, de- 
termined note that you are strangers henceforth. Then come for abso- 
lution. The dread thought of that suspended absolution will spur her 
on to perform the difficult and painful duty upon which her eternal 
salvation may depend, while, if the priest had given her absolution in 
the first place on the strength of her promise, she might never have had 
the courage to extricate herself from the hellish net in which she had 
become entangled.” 

“Then it is really for our own sake that the priest postpones abso- 
lution,” cried Eva Blake. ‘Do you know, I always thought it was be- 
cause he was cranky and wanted to have it out on somebody !”’ 

“My child, far from acting through peevishness or malice, the priest 
proves that he has your best interests at heart by postponing absolution 
—provided you deserve it,” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 








“T didn’t want to swear, but I bumped my bunion, and I just had 
to!” When you have to do something that you don’t want to do, and 
that you know that you ought not to do, you are a slave. If you must 
be a slave, at least choose some more worthy master than a—bunion. 
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THE REAL PRESENCE AND THE ANGELIC 
DOCTOR 





Who is the Angelic Doctor? St. Thomas Aquinas. He is sur- 
named the Angelic Doctor, or the Angel of the Schools, because in 
clearness and depth of learning he is more like an angel than a man. 
Without exaggeration it may be said that his was the grandest mind 
ever possessed by mortal man. All our modern intellectual giants are 
veriest pigmies when compared to St. Thomas Aquinas. In his works 
are found, as Pope Leo XIII insinuates, besides the clearest proofs and 
vindication of the Christian truths, the most thorough refutation of all 
errors past, present and future. Although so wonderfully learned, he 
writes in a style so simple, so plain and clear, that there can be no mis- 
taking of his meaning. But many complain of finding it hard to under- 
stand him. That is true; but the difficulty of understanding St. Thomas 
lies not in the intricacy or obscurity of his sentences or in the am- 
biguity of his terms, for his sentences are very simple and his terms are 
well defined ; the difficulty of understanding him results from the depth 
and sublimity of the subjects he treats both in philosophy and theology. 
St. Thomas was also a very holy man and very much addicted to prayer. 
Whenever in writing on a subject, he came across a difficult point, he 
had recourse to mental prayer to obtain from God the light he needed, 
and would continue therein till the difficult point became clear in his 
mind, so that he was wont to say that he learned more by prayer than 
by study. Luther dreaded the works and arguments of St. Thomas 
more than anything else, for he uttered the vain boast that, if the 
Catholics would give up St. Thomas, he would destroy the Catholic 
Church! At the great Council of Trent the two great works that were 
the oftenest consulted and that were placed side by side, were the Holy 
Bible and the great Summa of St. Thomas. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was born about the year 1226 in Southern 
Italy. At the age of nineteen years he received the Dominican habit 
at Naples, where he was prosecuting his studies. This greatly dis- 
pleased all the members of his family, who finding their entreaties use- 
less, resolved to remove him from the convent by force. To prevent 
this, the Dominicans secretly sent him to Paris. But he was waylaid 
and captured by his brothers, and imprisoned in a castle. There every 
means, both fair and foul was used to prevail on him to give up his 
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vocation, but all in vain, for he not only remained steadfast, but even 
succeeded in prevailing upon his sisters, who had been sent to over- 
come his constancy, to leave the world and enter the religious state. 
With their help he escaped from his prison and succeeded in reaching 
Paris, and soon was sent first to Cologne to study under the renowned 
Blessed Albert the Great, and later on to Paris where he received the 
degree of Doctor with St. Bonaventure, and for a number of years 
taught with wonderful success theology and philosophy in its celebrated 
University. “The Church,” says Father Bowden, “has ever venerated 
his numerous writings as a treasure-house of sacred doctrine; while in 
naming him the Angelic Doctor, she has indicated that his science is 
more divine than human. The rarest gifts of intellect were combined 
in him with the tenderest piety.” He died in 1274 on his way to the 
General Council of Lyons, to which Pope Gregory X had summoned 
him. St. Thomas is intimately connected with the history of the 
Blessed Eucharist in the Catholic Church. In the year 1264 Pope 
Urban IV ordered the celebration of the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
which he had just instituted, throughout the whole Church. He en- 
joined a committee of theologians, among whom were St. Thomas and 
the great St. Bonaventure, surnamed the Seraphic Doctor on account 
of the ardent piety and sublimity of his writings, to prepare each the 
Office and the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament for that great Feast. 
When St. Thomas had read what he had written on the subject, St. 
Bonaventure would not read what he himself had prepared, because, as 
he said, it would bear no comparison with what St. Thomas had com- 
posed. Let us now examine some of the beautiful passages of the 
wonderful composition of St. Thomas on the Blessed Eucharist. The 
following is a passage from the Divine Office: 

“The immense benefits of the divine bounty bestowed on Christians, 
confer on them an inestimable dignity. For there is not, nor was there 
ever in former times a nation that had its gods so near as our God is 
near us. The only-begotten Son of God, wishing to render us partakers 
of His divinity, assumed our nature, in order that, after becoming man, 
He might make man divine. Moreover, the nature He assumed like 
ours, the very same He delivered up for our salvation; for He offered 
on the altar of the cross His body as the victim for our reconciliation 
with His Father; He shed His blood both for our ransom and as a 
cleansing bath, so that we, being redeemed from a wretched slavery, 
might be cleansed from all sins. Now, in order that the remembrance 
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of so great a benefit should remain constantly in us, He left His body 
and His blood, under the appearances of bread and wine, to be used 
by the faithful as (spiritual) food and drink. O feast so precious, so 
much to be admired, bringing salvation and filled with every sweetness! 
For what can be more precious than this feast, in which, not the flesh 
of bullocks and goats as in the Old Law, are placed before the guests, 
but in which Christ, the true God, is given to us as our food? What 
is more wonderful than this Sacrament? For in it the bread and wine 
are substantially changed into the body and blood of Christ ; and there- 
fore Christ, true God and perfect man, is contained under the appear- 
ances of a little bread and wine. He is eaten by the faithful, but not 
torn in pieces; for, if the Sacrament is divided, Christ (is not divided, 
but) remains whole under each particle. The accidents subsist without 
subject in this Sacrament, so as to make room for our faith, whilst we 
are receiving visibly that which is invisibly hidden under a foreign 
species.” 

In the above quotation we see that St. Thomas expressly declares 
that in Holy Communion, Christ, the true God, is given us as our food 
and is eaten by us; however He is not torn in pieces as bodily food. 
When the Sacred Host is divided, the body of Christ is not divided, 
but is entire in each piece, however small it may be. In the Blessed 
Eucharist, he tells us the accidents, that is the taste, color, smell and 
Other properties of bread and wine are present, but the substance of 
bread and the substance of wine are not present, for they have been 
changed by consecration into the substance of the body and the sub- 
stance of the blood of Jesus Christ. The receiving of holy Communion 
is visible, but the body and the blood of Christ which we therein really 
receive, are invisible to our senses, and thus give us the opportunity of 
exercising our faith. 

“No other Sacrament,” continues St. Thomas, “is more wholesome 
than this one, for it purifies our sins, increases our virtues and replen- 
ishes our mind with an abundance of good gifts. It is offered in the 
Church for the living and the dead, so that what was instituted for 
the salvation of all, might prove useful to all. In fine, no one can suf- 
ficiently express the sweetness of this Sacrament by which spiritual 
sweetness is tasted in its very fountain, and in which the remembrance 
is recalled of the most excellent charity which Christ showed in His 
Passion. Wherefore, in order to impress the more deeply in the hearts 
of the faithful the immensity of His love, Christ, after celebrating the 
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Jewish Passover with His disciples at the Last Supper, and being about 
to go from the world to His Father, instituted this Sacrament, as a 
perpe‘ual memorial of His Passion, the fulfilment of the ancient figures 
and the greatest of the miracles wrought by Him; and He thereby left 
a wonderful consolation to those who grieved at His departure from 
this world.” 

In another: place, speaking of the institutio of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, he says: “It is befitting the devotion pf the faithful, that they 
should solemnly celebrate the institution of so salutary and so wonder- 
ful a Sacrament, and that we should revere the ineffable manner in 
which our God is present in this visible Sacrament, and praise the 
power of God working so many wonders in this very Sacrament, and 
give due thanks to God for so salutary and sweet a benefit. Although 
on Holy Thursday, the day on which this Sacrament was instituted, 
special mention of its institution is made during the solemn Mass, 
nevertheless, all the remainder of the Office of that day is devoted to 
the veneration of the Passion of Jesus Christ. Wherefore, in order 
that the Christian people should worthily celebrate the institution of 
so great a Sacrament, Pope Urban IV, filled with devotion towards this 
Sacrament, piously decreed that the memory of its institution should 
be celebrated by all the faithful on the first Thursday following the 
octave of Pentecost, so that whilst making use of the Sacrament all 
the year round for our salvation, we may celebrate its institution espe- 
cially at the time when the Holy Ghost taught the hearts of the disciples 
to know fully the mysteries of this Sacrament. It was also at that time 
that the faithful began to partake of this Sacrament as their spiritual 
food.” 

Let us now turn our attention to the beautiful hymns of the Divine 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament composed by the Angelic Doctor, be- 
ginning with the 

Pange, lingua, gloriost, the hymn for Vespers. “Sing, O my tongue, 
the mystery of the glorious hody and precious blood which the King 
of the nations, who was brought forth from the Virgin’s fruitful 
womb, shed for the world’s ransom. To us He was given, for us 
He was born of the spotless Virgin, and conversed with men, sow- 
ing the seed of the word (of God), till He closed in a wonderful 
manner the time He spent on earth. Whilst at table with His brethren 
at the Last Supper, after complying fully with the prescriptions of 
the (Mosaic) law in the eating of the paschal lamb, He with His 
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own hands gave Himself as food to His twelve apostles. The Word 
made flesh with a word makes real bread His real flesh, and real wine 
His real blood; and although our senses fail to recognize this change, 
faith alone suffices to confirm (convince) a sincere heart. (The last 
two stanzas are the Tatum ergo and the Genitori, which are sung 
before every benediction of the Blessed Sacrament.) “Therefore let 
us this so great Sacrament profoundly revere, and let the ancient fig- 
ures give way to the new rite, and our faith supply the deficiency of 
our senses. To the Father and to the Son lect there be praise, rejoicing, 
greeting, honor, virtue and blessing, and equal praising to the Holy 
Ghost from both proceeding. Amen.” 

The next hymn we give here of St. Thomas is the: “Sacris solemnus” 
for the “Matins” of the Office of the Blessed Sacrament: “Let us 
celebrate 'this holy and solemn Feast with joy, and let us sound its 
praises from our inmost hearts. Let us lay aside the things of old, and 
let all things be new, our hearts, our voices, our deeds. We now recal} 
the Supper of that last night when Christ, as we believe, gave the !am 
and the unleavened bread to His brethren, in accordance with the law} 
prescribed to their ancestors. After they had eaten the lamb, a figur’ 
of Christ, and finished the repast, Christ, as we should confess, gavp 
to His disciples with His own hands His own body, whole and enti 
to all, whole and entire to each one likewise. To them in their wealf- 
ness He gave His body as a strengthening food, and in their sadneds 
He gave them the chalice of His blood, saying: Receive the cup I give 
you, drink ye all of this. Thus did the Lord institute that Sacrifice 
which He wished to entrust to His priests alone, for whom it is meet 
and fit that they should partake of it themselves and also give it to 
others. Thus the Angel’s bread becomes the bread of men. This 
heavenly bread puts an end to the figures of the Old Law. O wonder 
of wonders, indeed, for a poor, humble servant feeds on the Lord 
Himself! O triune Deity, we beseech Thee, deign to visit us, as we 
worship Thee ; through Thy paths lead us to the light to which we tend, 
and in which Thou dwellest. Amen.” 

The next hymn of St. Thomas in the Divine Office is that for Lauds 
beginning with the words “Verbum supernum”. The fourth stanza is 
worthy of admiration. The great Latin poet, Santeuil, of the seven- 
teenth century was wont to say, that he would be willing to give up all 
the fame his Latin poetry had acquired for him, could he thereby 
possess that of being the author of those four verses, beginning “Se 
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nascens’. The fifth stanza and the sixth are those usually sung at 
Benediction when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, “O salutaris” and 
“Uni trinoque’. Here is the hymn: “The Word of God went forth 
from heaven without leaving the right hand of His Father; He came 
on earth to do His work and reached at length the evening of His life. 
As He was about to be betrayed to His enemies by one of His disciples, 
He previously gave Himself to His disciples as the Bread of life. To 
them under a two-fold species He gave His flesh and blood, so that 
He might feed the whole of man (who is composed of flesh and blood) 
—(Se nascens). At His birth He gave Himself to man as a fellow- 
man; when at table, He made Himself man’s food; when dying, He 
became man’s ransom; and reigning in heaven, He gives Himself to 
man as his reward. (O salutaris) O saving Victim, which openest 
heaven’s gate, whilst enemies wage against us a relentless war, deign 
to give us strength, to bring us help. (Uni trinoque) To the triune 
Lord be everlasting glory, that He may bestow on us in our true coun- 
try a life without end. Amen.” 
FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


ST. JOHN X, 11-15 





Men are all too careless of their souls. They may spend a long life- 
time amid things for which they will blush and weep through an end- 
less eternity. 


As the fool in the desert: he heaped up mountains of sand as if they were 
gold; and then. was found dead of hunger and thirst. So too when our last 
hour is come, we may look back upon our years, recall our labors and worries, 
and realize too late that we were only piling up mountains of sand; and all the 
while our soul was neglected and dead in sin. And God—is He as careless? 
“All we like sheep have gone astray, every one hath turned aside into his own 
way; and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. He was offered 
because it was his own will, and He opened not his mouth” (Isaias LIII, 6). 
These words tell us how intensely anxious God was to save our souls. His Only 
Son came down to earth to bring us to heaven. Let Him speak for Himself. 


A startling assertion: “I am the Good Shepherd”. 1—The word 
itself may not strike us as very significant. 


A shepherd’s life was poor and his social rank was low, in the centuries 
preceding Our Lord’s birth. When David tries to describe God’s stupendous 
love, he can hardly produce any more effective proof than this: “And he chose 
his servant David and took him from the flocks of sheep.” As if He could not 
have stooped lower. The prophet Amos wants to say something very modest 
of himself: “I am not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet; but I am a herdsman 
plucking wild figs. And the Lord took me when I followed the flock. And the 
‘Lord said to me: “Go, prophesy!” Notice that little hint about the shepherd’s 
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food: he had to pluck wild figs. It recalls the wretched fare of the Prodigal 
who envied the swine their very husks. The shepherd’s tent had become the 
emblem of lonely waste and dreary wilderness. Many a time when the prophets 
try to add edge to their menaces of disaster, they can only Say: “And the sea- 
coast shall be a resting place for shepherds and a fold for cattle” (Soph. II, 6; 
also Ezekiel XXV, 4). Yes, it was an humble calling. But that only shows 
how strong God’s love for us was: He humbled himself taking the form of a 
servant; and chose the hardest and lowliest at that. Nor may me take this as a 
chance remark. 


2—If we consider the use made of it we shall find that God used 
it almost ordinarily when speaking of His care for men. 


Amid all his doubts and dangers, amid all his joys and triumphs David joy- 
fully kisses the hand of the Shepherd who was so true to him: “The Lord 
ruleth me; I shall want nothing. He hath set me in a place of pasture. He hath 
brought me up on the water of refreshment. He hath converted my soul and 
led me on the path of justice, for His own name’s sake. For though I should 
walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils for thou art with 
me” (Ps. XXII, 1-4). In Hebrew the Psalm opens with the words: “The Lord 
is my shepherd,” instead of: “ruleth me”. But since God’s love was made spe- 
cially manifest in the coming of the Messias it is only natural that he should be 
represented as the Shepherd by the prophets. It seems to have been a favorite 
image with Our Lord Himself. When He was born—who were the first to hear 
the good news from the Angels? the first to kneel at His feet? The shepherds. 
When Our Lord saw the people hungry in the desert, He pitied them “because 
they were distressed and dying like sheep that had no shepherd”. When about 
to die He sees the sorrow of the Apostles and recalls the words of the prophet: 
“I will strike the shepherd and the sheep of the flock shall be dispersed”. When 
about to leave this world for heaven He once more looks back on us and says 
to Peter: “Feed my sheep, feed my lambs”. It is a simple word but it betrays 
the secrets of His heart. : 


3—Even grammar offers its mite, in the cause of His love. We hate gram- 
mar: it recalls the schoolboy days when the sun was shining outside and the 
birds were gay and free, but we were chained to our inkwells and our books. 
And yet, as we often saw the glittering sparkles of quartz in the very sand at 
our feet, just so flashes of light may be struck even from rusty grammar rules. 
It had been saying a great deal if Our Lord had simply stated that He was a 
Shepherd to us. We know the lowliness and labor which such a comparison im- 
plies. But He designedly adds: the Good Shepherd; to show that it is not merely 
a sense of duty that compels His service; no, it is glowing love that urges it; 
His treatment will not be rough and stern but tender and merciful. But to 
point the climax: He inserts the definite article: the good Shepherd; the one 
and only one; the one foretold; the divine Shepherd. 


The real. surprise: “The good shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep”. Could He go any further? Though accompanied by hardships 
of every kind, there was also the danger of death that stalked at the 
shepherd’s side by day, and prowled around him by night. 


Long ago the patriarch Jacob had given a dismal picture of the shepherd’s 
lot. He is speaking to Laban. ‘Have I therefore been with thee twenty years? 
Thy ewes and goats were not barren, the lambs of thy flocks I did not eat. 
Neither did I show thee that which the beast had torn. I made good all the 
damage. Whatsoever was lost by theft, thou didst exact it of me. Day and 
night was I parched with heat and frost” (Genesis XXXI, 38). We remember 
how David fought with the lion 2d the bear. The prophet Isaias. borrows one 
of his finest comparisons from the ferocity of the lion: “Thus saith the Lord 
to me: Like as the lion roareth and the lion’s whelp upon his prey; and when 
a multitude of shepherds shall come against him, he will not fear at their voice 
nor be afraid of their multitude; so shall the Lord of hosts come down to fight 
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on Mount Sion” (XXXI, 4). Even today travellers have thrilling stories to 
tell: how the wild Beduin swoop down on their swift horses and camels; kill 
the shepherds and disappear with the flocks; and after some months the bleach- 
ing bones of the shepherd are the only monument of his fidelity. Just because 
a shepherd’s life bristles with sacrifice it must have been dear to that Heart 
whose image we so often see garlanded with a crown of thorns. Once, when 
hanging on the cross, He thirsted; and the soldier offered Him a sponge with 
vinegar. It was bitter and cruel. But how bitter is the vinegar we sometimes 
offer Him when He thirsts for our recognition and love and we offer Him only 
the gall and wormwood of our sins and forgetfulness. He foresaw all this 
well enough; but it could not shake His resolution to die for us. He gives two 
reasons for this. He has the deepest interest in these sheep; they are His own 
by every right and title. All are His own by right of Lordship, 12-14. Many 
have become doubly His own by free choice of love, 15-16. 


One reason, vv. 12-13: “But the hireling and he that is not the 
shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming and 
leaveth the sheep and flieth; and the wolf catcheth and scattereth the 
sheep. And the hireling flieth, because he is a hireling and hath no care 
for the sheep”. True enough: some hirelings may be faithful. But 
their fidelity is liable to severest tests; in fact the hireling’s carelessness 
has become almost proverbial. 


Our Lord then dissipates every doubt: He is the proprietor. We must con- 
sider what He says; and what He implies: 1—What He says, refers to the hire- 
ling. Who is the hireling? “Whose own the sheep are not.” Of such God 
complains in the words of Ezekiel: “Woe to the shepherds of Israel that fed 
themselves! Should not the flocks be fed by the shepherd? . . . My sheep 
were scattered because there was no shepherd and they became the prey of all 
the beasts of the field. . . . My sheep have wandered on every mountain 
and my flocks have been scattered on the face of the earth and there was none 
that sought them” (XXXIV, 2). The flock was God’s: see how He insists on 
calling them my sheep and my flock. How do these hirelings act? They see 
the wolf coming; and do not hinder his work of ruin. The wolf is the enemy 
ef Christ’s flock and we know who is meant then. When Our Lord tells the 
Apostles that He is sending them as lambs among wolves; we know that wolves 
are the enemies of His church (Mt. X, 16). St. Paul warns the faithful against 
the ravening wolves who will come to rend the flocks: i e., “will speak perverse 
things to draw disciples after them” (Acts XX, 29-3). Yes, history shows the 
ravages of that wolf in the history of heresies. From the first to the sixteenth 
centuries heresies have come to sever the bonds of Christian unity, and left 
Europe broken up into hundreds of -sects, and many a year of bloody war and 
atrocious persecution proves that it was his work who is called “the murderer 
from the beginning”. And why such conduct? For two reasons: a) “And the 
hireling flieth because he is a hireling”. That is, he is a person who has engaged 
in the service for love of gain. He is a hireling in fact and in disposition of 
soul. Self-love is the mainspring of all his actions. St. Paul had such in mind 
when he wrote: “All seek the things that are their own; not the things of 
Jesus. Christ”. Unity as we have seen was the darling wish of Our Saviour’s 
heart and false shepherds have torn the unity of Christendom to tatters. b) 
“And he hath no care for the sheep.” Of course, that might seem ordinary 
enough in case of real sheep and common shepherds. But Our Lord is speaking 
of the souls of men, which He loves so dearly. The shepherd that does not love 
such sheep, that has no care for them, surely has no love for Our Lord either. 
No matter what show of learning they make, no matter how gaudy was the 
mantle of piety they wore—it remains true: that men who could dare to wreck 
the unity of Christendom had little love for the flock of Christ. 2—What He 
implies, refers to Himself. The contrast is so clear and distinct that it hardly 
needs explanation. They were not owners of the sheep; but He is Lord and 
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Master. Just as we read in the Book of Psalms: “Come let us adore and fall 
down and weep before the Lord that made us. For He is the Lord our God; 
and we are the people of His pasture and the sheep of His hand” (XCIV, 7). 
Therefore we read in the first chapter of this Gospel: ‘He came into his own, - 
and his own received him not” (v. 11). And what title can He advance? “All 
things were made by Him; and without Him was made nothing that was made” 
(I. 3). He will not fly for His life; no, He will sacrifice it on the cross. He 
is not the hireling that seeks his own selfish gain. “For you know the grace of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, that beitg rich he became poor for your sakes, that 
through His poverty you might be rich” (2 Cor. VIII, 9). Can we doubt his 
concern for us when we read of Him: “He hath loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His blood” (Apocal. I, 5). 


Another reason, 14-15: “Iam the good shepherd: 1 know mine and 
mine know me; as the Father knoweth me and I know the Father; and 


I lay down my life for my sheep”. Is it possible that there were some 
who did not know Him? After all His miracles and instructions? 


Yes, and many too. One day Our Lord “asked his disciples, saying: Who 
do men say that the Son of man is? But they said: Some John the Baptist, 
and other some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets” (St. Math. 
XVI, 13-14). No wonder He complained so often of false teachers and prophets. 
But what sort of knowledge was needed? First of all a knowledge by faith. 
As we see illustrated in the Book of Acts where the Treasurer of the Ethiopian 
queen asks for Baptism and St, Philip will not administer it until he makes a 
profession of his faith: “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God”. And 
more. It is faith coupled with practical love. Were we to ask St. John what 
’ he meant by that expression: “Know Christ”, he would answer: Why I explained 

that in my epistle where you will find this verse: And by this we know that we 
have known Him, if we keep His commandments. He who saith he knoweth 
Him and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar and the truth is not in him” 
(First Ep. II, 3). That our knowledge must comprise this mingling of love is 
made clear by the comparison which follows: We should love him as He loves 
the Father; for we know that he makes this love consist in doing His Father’s 
will at all times. But just reflect on our happiness! He could easily exact our 
love without pledging to love us in return. Sometimes we ourselves must admit 
that we are not very lovable. Nevertheless Our Lord promises to love us, to 
return our poor and faulty love. What a return that means! We would riot 
repay the gift of a penny by a present of one million dollars! But Our Lord 
gladly repays our tiny wavering love with the boundless devotion of His Sacred 
Heart. Nay, more: His love even precedes, to woo and win ours. “In this is 
charity: not as though we had loved God; but because He hath first loved us, 
and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins” (1 Epistle of St. John, IV, 
10). St. Paul puts it more clearly and directly: “God commendeth his charity 
towards us: because when as yet we were sinners, according to the time, Christ 
died for us; much more therefore being now justified by His blood, shall we 
be saved from wrath through Him” (Romans V, 8-9). So this love will be 
mutual; and just that may be the reason why it should be so perfect: “As the 
Father knoweth me and I know the Father”. Of course there can be no real 
equality here; but there should be some sort of resemblance, and this as perfect 
as possible. Our Lord came to earth just to make this resemblance possible: 
“As many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of God, to 
them that believe in His name” (St. John I, 12). He wished all to be the sons of 
God, that He might be the first-born among many brethren, and that we might 
all in some way share His love for the Father and be blessed in a share of ‘the 
common Father’s favor. Common sense, generosity. of heart, all that is best and 
noblest in us should inspire us to become worthy of such rank and such love.. 
If the Son of God had not made this comparison, who else would have dared to 
do it? Once he said: “Be you therefore perfect as also your heavenly Father is 


perfect” (St. Math. V, 48). It stands to reason that we can never, with our 
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puny struggles, attain to the infinite perfection of the Father, and yet Our Lord 
invites and encourages us to make the effort at least. So now He bids us look 
to heaven for the model of our love and the reward that should stimulate our 
struggle. But then perhaps, with a little misgiving He recalls how purblind and 
short sighted we are. Heaven is so far away! 


Therefore He repeats His favorite assurance: “And I lay down my 
life for my sheep”. Such language we can understand. Just one 
glance at a crucifix, just a moment’s hasty reflection must convince us 
that love has spoken to us, and has spoken its last word. Then he spoke 
those words in health and strength and people may have shrugged their 
shoulders and considered them an idle promise. But to us He now 
speaks from the cross itself ; speaks by every wound and drop of blood. 

Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


LUTHERANISM 





A bad priest makes a good Protestant. The action of the A. P. A.’s 
and the Guardians of Liberty has given an appearance of truth to this 
assertion. Pere Hyacinthe was lionized in circles of unbridled bigotry 
and a few new renegades are stumping now for unprincipled Prot- 
estants. Such men receive ore publicity than acceptation. To the 
class of earnest souls, the t- er element of Protestantism, they find no 
access. And Luther, the highly vaunted, the whilom monk and priest, 
were he to come amongst us, would find a like rejection. Even in his 
own day, Luther found a reception with elements akin to our modern 
Native Americans, Knownothings, A. P. A.’s, and Guardians of Lib- 
erty. The intelligent Protestant to-day is as much ashamed of Luther 
as is the Church from which his passions drove him. Luther’s apolo- 
gists have disappeared, it is now time to turn to a consideration of the 
movement which he was instrumental in inaugurating. 


ITS MATERIAL, 


A flood of intellectual science came over Europe in the wake of the 
thirteenth century. As many as could break the bonds of serfdom cen- 
tered around universities in an ardent quest for knowledge. The veneer 
of knowledge together with the newly acquired liberty was bound to 
react on former restraint. It did. The Crusades facilitated commerce, 
money flowed freely, and people, hitherto accumtomed to simple habits, 
converted oriental luxuries into necessities of life. Among the princely 
classes, also, the spirit of independence was encouraged and fostered 
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by the charters and grants of emperors too weak to maintain their pre- 
rogatives. The safeguard and protector of right remained, for the 
time being, God’s representative on earth, our Holy Father, the Pope. 

An element of caste was likewise given to the work-a-day citizen by 
the invention of gun-powder. Previous to its general adoption, armies 
were composed of the so-called lower nobility. The Crusades, it is true, 
made freedmen and soldiers of many serfs, but equipped with fire-arms 
the yoeman was the equal of the iron-clad knight. Henceforth the cit- 
izen formed the soldiery of Europe. Rich barons gathered armies 
about them that made them the rivals of their liege-lord and emperor. 

Orderly submission to authority is of heaven; man, with unbridled 
passions and ambitions, is of earth. The Popes, placed under the pres- 
sure of unscrupulous sovereigns, were unable to check the encroach- 
ments of power over weakness till potentates not only ruled pontitfs 
but dictated their election. The powerful princes absorbed the prestige 
of empire and, at times, robbed their ruler of even the honor of the 
first among equals. The knight, noble in the chivalry of Mediaevalism 
in its splendor, became the mailed robber of Mediaevalism in its de- 
cline. The one unprotected class was the peasant and he was to be the 
prey of all others. 

Luxuries had now become life’s ordinary conveniences. The priv- 
ileged cities with their merchant governors combined into monopolies 
and the price of mere decent necessities was prohibitive; the upkeep of 
army and state made princely expenditure excessive and taxation con- 
sequently exorbitant; the robber-knight prowled about plundering 
where resistance was weakest. Power was sought not in justice but in 
strength. God’s Providence seemed, for the time, removed from crea- 
tion. Bewildered by the evil about them, depressed by the weight of 
unjust oppression, reckless of authority, like sheep without a shepherd, 
the masses followed wherever a hand or voice was raised to lead them. 
Some who still harkened to the voice of conscience, who waited in 
silence an interference of Providence, who realized the trend of unre- 
strained passion, flocked about such men as St. Vincent, St. John of 
Capistran and others, if not sainted, no less noted preachers, as Geiler 
of Kaiserburg. But no small number, deluded by a false self-con- 
sciousness, and impatient of any restraint whether civil or religious, 
swelled the ranks of the Fratricelli, Waldenses, Flagellants, and the 
host of other fanatical sects which arose in the disturbed times. Banded 
together, these disaffected masses instigated by Huss fomenters, made 
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ripe material for a firebrand such as was Martin Luther. And what- 
ever was popular in Lutheranism was formed of this material. 


ITS PROMOTERS. 


Church and State were intimately united. But villany was too 
closely immeshed in the state to make the union good for Holy Church. 
To-day peace plans and peace unions are forming all over the country 
excogitating some method of existence for a supreme arbiter whereby 
national passions can be repressed and kept in order. The great strug- 
gles of the Popes from Gregory VII to Boniface VIII were for the 
maintainance of just such an arbiter. But France became more power- 
ful than the arbiter, and she absorbed the Papacy under her King 
Philip, called the Fair. Scarcely had the Popes returned from their 
captivity when they were faced with what -seemed a house divided 
against itself, in the so-called Western Schism. Kings cast lots, if 
diplomacy did not dictate to whom they should give their allegiance. 

Europe, the Empire of the West, was fast being crowded into a 
much divided Germany and the nations which arose from the wreckage 
were jealous for prestige and mastery. Led by the example of their 
lords, inspired by their own successes against the robber knights, and 
strengthened by privilege, the populace demanded their rights and the 
Sachsenspiegel, the Schwabenspiegel, the Golden Bull, charters of con- 
stitutionalism, were the answer they received. 





It was not to be supposed that such charters of liberty would re- 
main unmolested. Their existence was not recognized by such auto- 
cratic absolutists as Francis I, the Sforsas, the Borgias, or those, gen- 


erally, who acted out the unnatural and ungodly political principles of 
Machiavelli. 





Luther first allied himself with the populace and they formed the 
bulk of his party. Later when the autocrats aimed at ruling not men’s 
lives alone, but men’s consciences, when they enacted, if they did not 
promulgate, the axiom: “the religion of the prince is the religion of 
the people”, Luther ordered the massacre of the innocents and allied 
himself with the princes. This formed the support of his party. What- 
ever power there was in Lutheranism arose from this rebel element. 


ITS SUPPORT. 


Whatever the violence and lawlessness of the ages immediately pre- 
ceding the Renaissance, its public life was inspired by morality and 
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religion. Sabatier, a progressive Protestant, warns his coreligionists: 
“We should not look upon the Middle Ages as a period of darkness and 
death. As the name well indicates, it was a period of transition be- 
tween the old and the new. Nothing was more necessary, more fruitful 
for the souls of the western nations than this long severe discipline. 
By it their energy of thought and will was tempered”. The system of 
the schoolmen that arose almost as marvelously as the dawn of Chris- 
tian teaching, supplied the energy that was to produce the great en- 
lightenment of the sixteenth century, inaugurated by the Council of 
Trent. But when that energy broke from restraint it let loose a body 
of men whom the world yet hesitates to canonize. 

Men turned from abstractions to center their attention on the phe- 
nomena of nature and natural science grew apace. Nor was the enthu- 
siasm confined to any class. Paper and print brought knowledge to 
peasant and prince. Principles of philosophy and life, once the exclu- 
sive property of the few, became stock expressions with the many. The 
stately formalism of Scholasticism which made for correctness with- 
ered under the influence of the soft enervated aestheticism of Greek 
culture. Many realized the necessity of guiding impulses. Wimphel- 
ing of Strasburg, Bartholomew of Cologne, Agricola of Heidelberg 
were one with Trithemeus in saying: “We can in all security recom- 
mend the study of the ancients to those who do not apply themselves 
thereto in a frivolous spirit, or for the mere amusement of their minds, 
but for the serious formation of their intellects and to amass therefrom, 
in imitation of the Fathers of the Church, precious seeds appropriate 
to serve the development of Christian sciences”. 

Unfortunately there were only too many “frivolous spirits” who 
sought in the new learning vain glory and “mere amusement”, There 
was such a body of men at the university of Erfurth, Luther’s “Alma 
. mater”. Erasmus was the protagonist of this new school of learning. 
“Though a religious, he abandoned his convent and heaped sarcasm on 
his religious brethren ; though a priest he never said Mass and seldom 
assisted at it; the prayers of the breviary, fasting, abstinence and the 
rules of penance he considered ridiculous and ignored them” (Bau- 
drillart). From Grisar, the most recent and the most competent of 
Luther’s biographers, we learn that: “From Erasmus and his contem- 
poraries Luther undoubtedly borrowed, in addition to a spirit of justi- 
fiable criticism, an exaggerated sentiment of independence toward 
ecclesiastical antiquity. The contact with their humanistic views assur- 
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edly strengthened in him the modern tendency in individualism”. Is 
it, then, to be wondered at that this motley element of insubordinates 
should hail Luther as their hero, flock about him and do what in them 
lay to advance his cause? Apart from the civil protection Lutheran- 
ism received, its greatest propagandists came from this unlicensed med- 
ley of popular profligates. 

ITS CONTENT. 


Externalism—we borrow the term from the critics of the times— 
existed. To what extent it existed present historical sources cannot 
define. Exist, however, it did, and it was productive of evil. Mysti- 
cism so beautifully exemplified in Saints Thomas and Bonaventure 
abandoned its support, scholasticism, and suffered from the loss. It 
tired of the empty subtleties of later scholasticism, and sickened of ex- 
ternal forms which lacked spiritual life and animation. Thomas a 
Kempis could write the third chapter of the Imitation of Christ (Bk. I) 
in perfect accord with a host of predecessors and in the spirit of the 
band of followers of St. Theresa and St. John of the Cross. This great 
galaxy of Saints and mystics held fast to the Church’s teaching and 
the Church’s guidance. But when mysticism was unsupported by 
sound doctrine it took an unhappy turn. Master Eckart was respon- 
sible for the errors of the “Theologia Deutch”, and in contending 
against his pantheism Henry Suso and Tauler did not free themselves 
entirely from some of his aberrations. 


Scholasticism, on the other hand, if it did meet with due apprecia- 
tion, was most incompetently represented. The scholars of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries divided and divided the abstractions 
of the Summae much after the fashion of the school-boy trying to find 
an undecimal division of a prime number. A onesided development, 
called Nominalism, resulted. William Occam was its chief defender. 
This defective scholasticism was the only one with which Luther was 
acquainted. From it he drew his conception of scholasticism. It bred 
in him a hatred for the Masters of Theology and ill equipped him to 
comment with discretion on so spiritual a writer as Tauler. Yet what 
Luther bequeathed to Lutheranism was drawn from this Occamistic 
presentation of scholasticism and from his misunderstood reading of 
Tauler. 


Lutheranism is the oldest form of Protestantism. We must not 
seek its origin in Luther. Its elements were at hand, he merely put 
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them in motion. If we go farther back can we find any continuity 
with the ages before? Is it not rather part of the upheaval of the 
times, the religious expression of the ungovernable Renaissance? If 
so, and facts indicate that it is so, whence its divine sanction? 

Luther, while still a monk, journeyed to Rome. The journey was 
characteristic of his life. On reaching Monte Mario he knelt and wept 
as he felt himself on the threshold of the City of Saints, the home of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth. When he mingled with the Romans the poetry 
disappeared. He saw things which to the eye of a Northerner must 
have been shocking, much, too, which to the eyes of any Christian, must 
be shocking. But he saw more. He went to the Lateran. There he 
saw devout souls, with true sorrow of heart, mount on their knees the 
steps of the Scala Sanctg leading to a Calvary group. He turned from 
the touching veneration of the sufferings of the Redeemer to mingle 
again with the worldly. From these he took home his impressions of 
Rome. 

So too with his work. The best of those who joined Lutheranism 
saw much in the Church which they magnified into scandals, much 
that was scandalous. They saw more. They saw many souls serving 
God in sincerity and in truth. They turned their eyes from the good 
to mingle with the evil and from their blinded zeal came Lutheranism. 

T. F. Kenny, C. Ss. R. 


INVALUABLE 





A young lady of Los Angeles, lately converted, made her father so 
bitter by her conversion that he resolved then and there to exclude her 
from her inheritance. He even refused to speak to her for a while. 
One morning she found a note under her plate: “I have made my testa- 
ment; according to it you are to receive $50,000. If you renounce the 
Catholic Church you shall have this money and if you do not retrace 
your steps within a week, you are hereby made homeless and helpless.” 

The young lady took the time allowed for reflection and she gave 
her answer—an answer that might well be graven on the heart of every 
man—a short lesson but comprehensive: “Father, my soul is worth 
more than $50,000—not for all the treasures of earth would I do what 
you ask me”. 
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LEOTA’S AMBITION 





The whistle blew 5 :30—the end of work, and three hundred girls, 
clerks and hands of every kind, left their places and marched down to 
the dressing-room. From behind counters and grilled desks, from 
wrapping rooms and cashiers’ booths, they came, fair young business 
women on whose girlish faces business sat lightly, for most of them 
laughed and giggled as they chatted on their way down: What a pleas- 
ure it is to lay aside the day’s tasks! A duty well done, is a pleasure 
won. 

While the girls were defiling by, the door of the directors’ office 
opened, and there stepped out a young lady and following her, a rather 
youngish looking man: they seemed to be just at the end of a serious 
conference. 

“Good evening, Miss Bemis,” said the young man, stopping at the 
door; and he bowed with remarkable grace and an air of admiration 
that did not escape the notice of the passing girls. He bowed, and 
lingered a few moments, looking after the departing young lady ; then, 
with a shake of his head that meant more commendation than words 
could frame, he retreated to the office, closing the glass door behind 
him. He was the younger partner of the firm, Lionel Hilden, the son 
of Mr. Robert Hilden, the President. 

“She is worth more to the firm than any one here,” he murmured to 
himself; “and to me—I hardly dare to think what she is to me, or 
would be to me if—; but somehow I cannot talk to her.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Hilden,” was all that the young lady had said 
as she turned to make her way to the dressing-room with the others. 
Her face, however, was flushed as is flushed the face of a victor. There 
was something remarkable about that face: not beauty, if by beauty 
you mean simply blue star-like eyes, beneath black sweeping lashes, 
arch eye-brows, rouged cheeks, and so on. No, there was nothing of 
the model’s beauty about her. But there was in that face so much of 
intelligence, character and energy, mingled with health and virtue, that 
you could not help looking at her a second time as you passed her. She 
walked briskly into the room, and all the girls instinctively made way 
for her, and, as they put their heads together, whispered: 

“Isn’t she carrying her head high these days!” 

“Don’t you think her hair is just awfully plain?” 
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“Did you see Mr. Hilden say ‘Good evening’ to her!” 

“Well,” said May, a friend of Miss Bemis, in a more kindly tone, 
“Leota (that was the young lady’s name) has surely won the game, 
and we have to bow to her.” 

Meanwhile Miss Leota had donned her cloak and cap, for it was a 
cold December evening, and turning to the young lady who waited 
beside her, said: 

“Well, Edna, are you ready to go home?” 

“Yes, Leota,” answered Edna, who was Leota’s older sister. “But 
what’s your hurry tonight? You passed by everybody without even a 
word. And your cheeks are burning and your eyes are full of excite- 
ment. Is it only because Mr. Hilden looked at you?” 

“No, Edna; I know he looked. But it’s not that. I have won the 
place I’ve always worked for: I am indispensable to the firm now. 
Mr. Hilden said they couldn’t do without me! That is what I wanted 
to hear some day; and when I heard it from Hilden’s tight, business- 
like lips, I could feel the hot blood burning along my cheeks and tem- 
ples. It was the proudest moment of my life. Look how nervous I 
am; my hands are still trembling.” 

“O cool down, Leota, and don’t let it turn your head. Perhaps he 
is simply falling in love with you and that made him say: the firm 
couldn’t do without you. And what will you do now? You'll have to 
work as much as ever, perhaps more. True, there will be better pay; 
but you are losing your friends, and is it worth it?” 

While talking they had emerged from the store, and started down 
. the street, a little bit in advance of the great crowd of homeward bound 
girls, toward the car which they could get a block away. 

“O shucks with the pay!” answered Leota with some warmth. 
“Can’t you look at it my way, Edna? Isn’t that worth more than pay 
to feel that you have beaten them at their own game; to feel that you 
are needed and not a piece of moveable furniture in the concern?” 

“T never knew, Leota, that you were so proud!” 

“That isn‘t pride, is it? It’s ambition.” 

“Whatever it is, it’s a queer thing, because it pushes you always 
ahead of the rest of us—Walk slower, now! I can’t keep up with—” 

Slip! Edna’s feet slid out from under her as she tried.to keep up 
with Leota’s faster step. She tried to hold herself on her younger 
sister’s cloak, but it slipped from her fingers, and she fell heavily, her 
head striking the icy pavement. She gave one piercing cry as she fell, 
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then lay completely still. What strange developments wait us every- 
where! 

“Help!” cried Leota; she scarcely knew what she cried in her ex- 
citement ; and threw herself upon her knees beside her sister’s prostrate 
form. 

The two girls were inseparable companions and fond of each other, 
though so very different in character and even in appearance. The 
older, Edna, being more of a brunette, the younger fair; the older more 
quiet and loveable, the younger gayer and more energetic; not that you 
could love her the less, but not in the same way: you had always to 
respect her intelligence and ability, and somehow had to bend to her 
will. The older was the bigger favorite among the girls; the younger 
had the invidious accident of always being first. 

“Edna!” Leota called into her sister’s ear, as if to wake her from 
her coma; “Edna!” But Edna did not stir. The cry for help which 
she had uttered was hardly necessary ; for even before it rang out, the 
stream of girls issuing from the store, had caught sight of the accident, 
and was already surging around the two girls. 

“Don’t stand here!” said Leota with a tone of petulance; “telephone 
for an ambulance, someone, please! May!” she continued as no one 
made a stir; “will you run over to that automobile and ask the chauf- 
feur to take Edna to the nearest hospital? I think Edna is badly hurt; 
see the blood flowing from her head!” 

The chauffeur alluded to, had by this time, become aware of the 
accident and met May halfway. 

“Can I do anything?” he asked the frightened girl. 

“Yes, take them to the nearest hospital, will you?” 

“Surely ; just wait till I get the machine nearer.” 

In a trice, the machine drew up beside the curb where Edna lay. 
The chauffeur proceeded with Leota’s aid to lift her in and made her as 
comfortable as possible with the aid of the blankets. Leota got in 
after her sister. 

“Shall I drive to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Miss?” asked the chauf- 
reur. 

“To any—to the nearest—I don’t know of any in particular.” 

“Well, that’s the only one I know, and it’s a good one, to be sure. 
It belongs to the Sisters; they’ll take good care of her. My mother—” 
“Well, go, please!” broke in Leota ; “there isn’t any time to lose.” 

The chauffeur tipped his hat, slammed the door, and bustled round 
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to his place. Just as he was climbing in, he saw Mr. Hilden issue from 
the store and look up and down the street for his automobile. 

“Mr. Hilden!” shouted the chauffeur; “Here you are—just a step 
away from the door. I thought you’d have no objection.” 

Hurrying through the crowd that parted at his approach, the young 
business man looked into the machine, asking excitedly : 

“What’s the matter, Jim? What’s happened?” Then noticing the 
girl in the car: “O it’s you, Miss Bemis—and your sister—why, what’s 
wrong?” 

“There isn’t much time to tell, sir,” replied Leota, growing more 
impatient all the time. “My sister fell—she’s hurt—and we want to 
take her to the hospital.” 

“T’ll get in with the chauffeur,” replied the man, jumping in; “and 
you'll tell me on the way, wherever you are going.” 

Then the claxton sounded shrilly, the clutch caught, the engine 
thumped a moment, the car leaped forward, and swerved around rather 
sharply : for a moment the speed laws were suspended. A life, thought, 
the chauffeur, was hanging in the balance. 

“Well, now, what has happened, Miss Bemis,” asked Mr. Hilden, 
when they were under way. 

“Is this your machine, Mr. Hilden?” asked she in return, disre- 
garding the man’s question. 

“Yes; but that’s neither here nor there just now. Edna is hurt, and 
I presume you requisitioned my car for ambulance service. And I’m 
sure, my car never had so precious an occupant. But how did it 
happen ?” 

Leota did not fail to take note of the stress the man laid on the 
words “precious occupant”, and she felt for whom they were intended. 
It was not without some excitement, therefore, that she told the story 
of the accident. Before she was well finished the car came to a stop. 

“Here it is! St. Elizabeth’s!” called out the chauffeur. 

Attendants came running out with a stretcher. Mr. Hilden helped 
to lift Edna out, and then walked with Leota into the hospital. Edna, 
still unconscious and apparently lifeless, was carried into one of the 
splendid rooms, and laid on a bed of immaculate white. A doctor and 
a Sister came almost immediately, with restoratives of every kind. 
They set to work busily trying to bring the girl back to consciousness. 
At last, after long and fruitless efforts, the doctor turned to the Sister, 
saying : 
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“Will you take care of her, please, and apply this treatment from 
time to time; as soon as she responds ever so slightly, call me. I must 
look after another patient.” 

With this he left. The Sister now came over to Leota, who had 
seated herself at a little distance from the bed; beside her sat Mr. 
Hilden, trying to keep up her courage. 

“You are her sister?’’ asked the nun, in a voice that seemed natur- 
ally low and soft; there was nothing ominous about it, as with an offi- 
cious sick-room whisper. 

“Yes, sister,” said Leota, somewhat abashed. All her ambition and 
boldness seemed to melt into reverence. She knew not how it was, but 
in the presence of this unassuming Sister, she felt, from the very first, 
as if under a spell. 

“How did the accident happen?” pursued the Sister. 

Leota told her story again in a few words. “Do you think she will 
recover?” she concluded, with a tone of anxiety. 

“O yes; she has the best chance in the world; so many do, even after 
worse accidents and longer spells of unconsciousness. Will you give 
me your name, please, and that of the patient?” 

And then the sister went on to get all the information necessary to 
make a record of the case for the Hospital books. For three hours, 
three weary hours, they watched in suspense, and still there was not 
the least sign of consciousness. Mr. Hilden, who had remained so long 
despite Leota’s protests, now prepared to leave, after giving evident 
proof of the sincerity of his sympathy. 

“You need not come down to the office to-morrow, Miss Bemis; 
stay with your sister,” he said as he was leaving. “We will manage 
along as well as we can till you return.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hilden,” replied Leota, blushing as she offered 
her hand; “you have been very kind.” 

“I wish I could do more, Miss Bemis. Good-night, and I hope Edna 
will recover.” 

It was with strange emotions throbbing in her heart that Leota 
returned to her seat. While she watched the Sister’s movements, she 
fell to dreaming. There were pictures before her mind of the place she 
had earned in the firm—of the recognition she had won—of the deli- 
cate attention of the son of the firm’s president, Lionel Hilden. 


Then her eyes fell on the figure of the Sister, who stirred noiselessly 
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and deftly about the bed, with all the tenderness and solicitude of a 
mother caring for her first child. 

“What.a shame!” mused Leota. “There is a life wasted. No ambi- 
tion; nothing to work for; no individuality to preserve; no position 
before the world to maintain! No wonder she walks about with eyes 
cast down, speaking but little and all unconscious of the doings and 
achievements of the great world of business. If I were to talk about 
my work, she could hardly understand me, and she would scarcely 
know what it means to be assistant to the manager and younger partner 
of the firm of Hilden and Co.—Hilden and Co.! Why, perhaps Sister 
has never even heard about Hilden and Co.! What a pity!” 

The Sister having finished for a while the periodic ministrations 
ordered by the doctor, came over again to Leota and seated herself 
beside her; yet so that she could see every move that the patient might 
make. She began to speak about hospitals, doctors, remedies, about 
patients and nurses and accidents; about the Sisterhood to which she 
belonged, its name and purpose; and so on. What a surprise that was 
for Leota. She was a Catholic; she had gone to a Catholic school; she 
still went to Communion when the Sodality went. But, she was really 
just an ornament “on” the parish, not a live member. Her ambition 
had absorbed all her attention during the week ; the nights and Sunday, 
she had thought were meant only for sleep and frolic. She never prop- 
erly grasped that there were higher things. 

“Don’t you think,” she went on to say, “that you could work better 
if you were paid and independent?” 

“Perhaps,” replied Sister Agnes, “if I were paid more than I am 
paid now.” 

“Are you paid?” 

“Why certainly! I am no fool. I own a home, where I am always 
welcome; where I am loved and respected; where sisters wait on me 
with delicate attention; where I have a library and music for recrea- 
tion hours; and every day I have a special share of peace and happi- 
ness; but best of all, daily Mass and Communion; and for all I do, 
besides, a check for golden gains in heaven. Could you pay me so 
much in money, dear?” 

Leota looked mystified; she did not fully comprehend. 

“But think,” she pleaded worldly-wise, “how much enjoyment a 


little money could bring you, if you were independent !—meeting people, 
movies, theaters, and so on.” 
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“I have my movies here,” smiled the Sister in return. “Could you 
show me anything more thrilling than the struggle of an earnest doctor 
with grim death for the possession of a life? Or something more tragic 
than the parting of a child with its mother at the grey portals of death? 
Or something more joyous than the return of a precious soul from the 
dark valley to its loved ones, who watched anxiously through the night? 
As for stories—Oh, if I could tell all the stories more touching and 
stirring than fiction, of the maimed, scarred, bruised, wasting forms of 
sacred humanity that have been in my charge here, you would wonder 
why I do not write novels. Oh, we have tragedies and dramas and 
comedies—all of them.” 

“Sacred humanity ?” exclaimed Leota; “what do you mean?” 

“Just that that gives our work the bright coloring of heaven. It’s 
all the difference, you see, between washing ordinary earthenware and 
handling the chalices and sacred vessels of the altar. Were not all men 
meant to be temples of the Holy Ghost? And did not Christ say: 
‘Whatsoever you do to the least of my brethren you have done it unto 
Me’?” 

“Ah,” said Leota with an unbelieving air and mien, “you are ideal- 
izing now!” 

“The true ideal, dear, is the most real. And I am willing to wait 
for the complete realization in after-time. It won’t be so long, you 
know, and I’ll be on a bed like that, and then—” 

Just then the girl on the bed stirred slightly, so slightly, indeed, that 
Leota had not even noticed it. But Sister Agnes had, and breaking off 
her conversation, she went quickly to the bedside: quickly—but with- 
out any sign of hurry. It was a behavior, a carriage, that Leota 
thought, could be admired but never acquired; it reminded her of 
angel-movements, quick as thought but just as silent and natural. Sister 
Agnes then went to the speaking tube, and asked the Sister at the office 
to send Dr. Santler to Room 234. His patient had revived. At these 
words Leota jumped up excitedly. 

“Ts she awake?” she fairly cried. 

“Sh! Don’t disturb her until we hear what the doctor says. There 

may still be great danger.” 


When the doctor turned away from the bed, about twenty minutes 
later, a smile of contentment played on his face. “She is doing fairly 
well,’”’ he remarked to the Sister ; “it will be a remarkable case if we pull 
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her through.” As he turned to go, he noticed Leota. “Who is this 
young lady?” he asked. 

“TI am the sister of the patient—Miss Leota Bemis,” she replied. 

“TI am pleased to know you,” answered the doctor ; “I have the best 
of hopes for your sister, is all I can say, but that is much. Sister will 
be her nurse: in cases of this kind, where everything depends on tireless 
patience, tender care, calm quickness, and on the help of heaven above 
all, I am never satisfied unless a Sister acts as the nurse. It is a life’s 
sacrifice, a duty to God with them, you know, and there’s nothing that 
so liaks divine and human powers as their system. It’s their system, 
Miss Bemis, I’m convinced of it; it’s their system. I’m a Protestant. 
I think they call it, the Religious Life.. Your sister is in good hands. 
Goodnight !” 

Leota seemed to have fallen suddenly into a new world. She felt like 
an aviator might, should he unexpectedly land on Mars and find it 
inhabited by a strange race of men. All that she heard and saw in the 
last few hours revealed to her a new life, new ideals, new ambitions, of 
which she had never so much as dreamed, but which seemed as far 
above her old life and ambitions and aims as the stars are above our 
earth. Thus preoccupied, she put on her cloak and muff. 

“Then I’ll say Goodnight, too, Sister,” she said; “there is no need 
of my staying here, and I cannot speak to Edna anyway. I could kiss 
her couldn't I? . . . . I will be here again tomorrow.” 

After that her visits to the hospital were regular. At times, before 
she went to her sister, she would walk with Sister Agnes through the 
wards, and into the rooms of more interesting patients. But somehow 
her attention was centered not so much on the sick ones as on Sister 
Agnes. A new fire had been kindled in Leota’s heart. 

Meanwhile her work at the store did not suffer in the least. It was 
about three weeks after the accident, when one day, after a particularly 
trying ordeal making up the annual inventory and accounts, Leota 
wrote the last figures with a dash, and slammed the book before her. 

“There, it’s done!’ she said, and folded her hands on the closed 
ledger. 

There was a peculiar sound in her exclamation, an air of finality, 
as if it were done once and for all—as if she would never take it up 
again. It did not escape the notice of Mr. Hilden who occupied a desk 
beside her: he looked at her in a puzzled way. At last, rising from his 
chair and leaning on Leota’s desk, he said: 
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“Leota, have you thought over my proposal? Your three days of 
grace are over, and I am waiting anxiously for your answer.” 

“T have given it already, Mr. Hilden. When I said, ‘there it’s done,’ 
I meant, for good.” 

“I thought as much,” answered the young man. “You say ‘No’ to 
me, then? and leave no hope?” 

“Mr. Hilden, this is painful for you and for me; let us make it 
short.” 

“You are right. You have never given me any reason to expect any 
other answer. But you made me esteem and trust you, and even need 
you, as I thought.” 

“Thank you for that word. I trust, however, that you will find a 
better help. Good-bye, Mr. Hilden.” 

And she left the firm of Hilden and Co., and hurried over to the 
hospital as usual. Her sister was convalescent now, but very weak. 
keota shook sunshine and health and happiness from her, as she came 
almost dancing into her sister’s room. 

“Why, Leota,” exclaimed Edna, “you’re as fresh and airy tonight 
as a spring breeze!” 

“Why not! We finished the year’s accounts and closed the books!” 

“T feel happy, too. After all I’ve seen here, I’ve determined to 
become a sister as soon as I shall have built up again after this illness.” 

Leota clapped her hands. 

“Grand, Edna! I wanted to tell you, I have asked for admission 
already. Here’s my answer from Reverend Mother!” 

“Leota!” ejaculated her sister. “But what of the firm! What of 
Mr. Hilden, and your ambitions!” 

“There are higher things, aren’t there, Edna? The Poorest Hand- 
maid of Christ is at least a step above the richest banker!” 

“Well, well!” mused Edna, taking her sister’s hand in her own. 
“That’s your way, Leota. You're always first. Before others make up 
their minds to do a thing, yon’ve done it.” 

Aucust ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


“Tf I had tuberculosis,” she said, “and through my wilful negli- 
gence some one caught the dread disease from me, I would never for- 
give myself.” Yet she exposes herself to the public gaze in vesture 
condemned by the laws of modesty, and if she contaminates some heart 
with the emotions of sinful passion, she secretly rejoices. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S VISIT 


Every day during the voyage of an ocean liner, an inspector makes 
the rounds of the great ship to see that there are no hidden defects. 
It is one of the best assurances against accidents. 

On our way to heaven we are exposed to dangers of all kinds— 
from within and without; accidents may occur to us at almost every 
turn and our poor soul may go down to irretrievable ruin. Inspect it, 
often, daily. Look into your conscience, not with bribed eyes, but with 
the cold impartial eyes of an inspector, who realizes his responsibility. 

In other words practise the custom of daily examination of con- 
science. It is the third general principle which you must remember 
and perseveringly apply in your effort to perfect your character and 
reach heaven. 

St. Augustine says very wisely: “One of the best incentives to 
make you reach your ideal, is frequently to look into yourself, and be 
dissatisfied with your condition. For,” he adds, “if you are satisfied 
with a place, you will stay there; if you are satisfied with your condi- 
tion, you will be content to remain in it; and because you are satisfied, 
you will lose all desire to be better.” Is it not so? 

But the Saint then adds a sentence that is very serious and cannot 
but fill us with alarm: “If you say to yourself, ‘Now I am perfect 
enough; I need strive no more’,—you are lost.” And yet, is it not 
true? The way to heaven is upward: on the two wings, as it were— 
grace and our co-operation with it. Unless these two, working together 
bear us aloft, we drop to earth with the whole momentum of our evil 
inclinations. 

St. Bernard puts it thus: “Not to wish to advance, is to fall back”. 
And St. Chrysostom: “It is idle indeed, for a man, walking to his desti- 
nation, to stop to calculate how far he has gone; far better is it, to 
look ahead to the way he has still to go. So, it is foolish to rest on our 
way to heaven: each moment must be a step toward the goal.” 

It should be part of your night-prayers to cast a sharp, scrutinizing 
glance at your soul, to see whether there are any secret defects that 
might endanger your soul during the night, and to see what improve- 
ment you must make on the morrow. 


—Adapted from St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 




















THE WONDERFUL MESSAGE 





Among Napoleon’s III’s ministers was one by name of Persigny. 
He was a wise statesman but had one great fault—an unruly temper. 
This, he realized, was detrimental to his success and he resolved to 
cure it. 

One day a friend of his came to him for an interview. The conver- 
sation turned to politics and the minister is a short time worked him- 
self into a fury—as usual; suddenly a servant entered and handed the 
statesman a letter. He tore the envelope open impatiently, unfolded 
the paper—and then laid it aside without, apparently, having read any- 
thing. 

But from that time on he was perfectly self-possessed—all excite- 
ment anished—the tone of his voice was completely changed. This 
sudden transformation did not escape the visiting friend’s notice. He 
was eager to find out what was written in the letter—that could pro- 
duce such a change in the man. But to his surprise the sheet was blank. 

The interview being ended the visitor took his leave. But on going 
out he looked up the servant who had brought in the letter. He must 
find out the mystery. 

“You handed Mr. Persigny a note just’ now,” he said. “But there 
was not a single word written on it. What does it all mean?” 

“My Lord,” replied the servant, “TI’ll tell you what it means, if you 
promise not to reveal it. Mr. Persigny is very irritable. He knows it 
and so commanded that as soon as I notice that he is beginning to talk 
loud and to lose his temper, I should hand him an envelope with a 
blank sheet of paper. That reminds him at once that he must mis- 
trust his temper and he regains command of himself. I noticed today 
that he was growing excited—so I did as he had commanded.” 


THE PRAYERS OF THE POOR 





During a spell of severe cold which visited London a few years ago, 
a great many poor people in the city and surrounding districts were 
happily surprised by the reception of periodical loads of coal. The 
present was always accompanied by a little card on which was written: 
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“From the Right Hon. Lord Donington. In charity pray for the soul 
of Edith Maud, Duchess of London’. 

Till about two years before, Lord Donington had been a Protestant, 
and so bigoted that he disowned his son and refused to see him again, 
because he married a Catholic girl and himself became a Catholic. 
But now the old Lord followed in his son’s footsteps, was reconciled 
with his son, and sought, in the beautiful way described, the prayers of 
the poor for his deceased wife. 


A WISE PHYSICIAN 





There was once a certain Duke of Hesse, who led a dissolute and 
disgraceful life. But somehow his conscience troubled him so that he 
could find rest neither night nor day. At last he found a way to quiet 
himself. “Either,” he said to himself, “either I am destined by God to 
get to heaven, or I am destined for hell. If the former, then my sins 
will not hurt me; if the latter, even holiness would not help me”. 


So he put his conscience to sleep and lived many a year regardless 
of his soul’s welfare. But at last he took sick quite unexpectedly and 
the illness seemed to be serious. Quickly he called for his physician, 
who was a good man and who regretted to see the duke lead so wicked 
a life. He knew how the duke had quieted his conscience. When, 
therefore, the duke asked for advice and medicine, the doctor answered 
coolly: “My lord, you need no medicine: if in God’s plans you are 
destined to get well you will get well without medicine; and if in God’s 
plans you are destined to die, all the medicine in the world could not 
help you”. The duke saw the real meaning of the sincere doctor’s 
words, and he repented of his folly and wickedness. He was cured in 
body and soul. 


SMILE! 





St. Francis of Assisi, we are told, once rebuked a religious for look- 
ing sad. “Nothing,” he said, “ought to make God’s servants sad and 
melancholy except sin, and that only till it is forgiven.” 

And St. Alphonsus wrote to a nun, who was troubled with discour- 
agement and melancholy: “Love and be happy; he who loves God 
should never allow dark and gloomy thoughts to enter his heart”. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





























| ] IDOLS 





During the post-Christmas days we love to follow in spirit the new- 
born Saviour. It is related that when, to escape the envy of Herod, he 
fled into Egypt, on his entering that pagan land, all the idols were over- 
thrown. This miracle is repeated when Jesus enters our hearts. When 
our love and generous devotion lead Him to come and dwell within 
us, the idols before which we hitherto worshipped crumble—the idol of 
vanity, the idol of worldly ambition, the idol of avarice, the idol of 
hatred, the idol of sensual pleasure. If, to our shame, we find these 
idols still intact within us it is proof abundant that Jesus is not there. 

















PAPAL CHURCH UNITY COMMISSION © 





“A commission of four cardinals appointed by the Pope to work for 
the union of Christendom.” We all read this news item. It was re- 
peated in almost identical language in all the daily papers. It savored 
of the “story”. We knew that there might be some foundation in fact, 
but the tone—the insinuations! Our Catholic sense detected some dis- 
cordant note. It seemed written with a view to leave the impression 
that the Catholic Church is but one among the many warring sects— 
that each succeeding Pope, in his government of the Church, follows a 
“policy” dictated by mere human prudence—that the Catholic Church, 
long blinded by the prejudices of dark ages past, is at last opening her 
eyes to the bright light of modern progress. All this was insinuated 
rather than openly declared. 

Yet the article was repeated in a thousand daily papers—read and 
half believed by millions of Catholics—read and umhesitatingly accepted 
by millions of non-Catholics—and in all the land we have no organ to 
winnow the truth from the falsehogd and=present it to the public! 
When will we at last awake to the need of an independent, frank, and 
fearless daily Catholic press! 


OUR MUZZLED PRESS 





We read of the press censorship established by the nations of war- 
ring Europe; we recall the regulations of the Index established by the 
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Catholic Church ; and we expand our broad American chests and boast 
of the freedom of the press in this liberty-loving land! 

Is the American press free? Far from it. There is not an editor 
of a daily paper within the length and breadth of this country who 
dares publish what he knows or print what he believes, if it would be 
contrary to the interests of the powerful concerns that advertise in his 
paper or the powerful combinations that subsidize it. 

Oh, the shame of it! To think that the 110 million American free- 
men must take their daily literary pabulum from a muzzled press! 
Who is to blame for it? You and I, dear reader, and all of us, are to 
blame. Weare not willing to pay the price for learning the truth. The 
penny we give the newsboy does not pay for one-half of the material 
and labor and talent that went to make up the paper. We allow the 
moneyed powers to pay the lion’s share, and, in turn, we give them the 
privilege of warping our minds by a garbled presentation of news and 
views. When will we rise from this slavery and by our readiness to 
pay for value received, render possible the foundation of a truthful, 
clean, judicious, and unprejudiced press! 


CATHOLIC INSTRUCTION LEAGUE 





Many of our Catholic boys and girls, who are growing up without 
Catholic instruction, will lose the priceless gift of faith, and they will 
lose it precisely because they were not instructed in it. If we truly 
prize our faith, we will be convinced that these unfortunates are infi- 
nitely more deserving of our charitable help than the starving children 
of war-blighted countries. It is this conviction that has given rise to 
the Catholic Instruction League. Every Catholic boy or girl, man or 
woman, who is generous enough to sacrifice a little spare time first, to 
learning how to instruct, and secondly, to instructing these poor neg- 
lected little ones, is earnestly solicited to become an active member of 
the League. Those who are able to speak a foreign tongue will be able 
to render especially useful service. Here, as in every other field of 
Christian endeavor, the harvest is great but the laborers are few. 


A SPURIOUS CHILD 





February 22 we celebrate the birthday of George Washington, the 
Father of his Country. The American who will not honor Washington 
is universally condemned. But honor is shown by deeds, not by mere 
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empty words. Whoever by his conduct renders himself an unworthy 
citizen of the country, dishonors the Father of the Country. 

George Washington is the Father of his Country. But is the coun- 
try still the child of Washington? The child that shows none of the 
traits of the father is judged a spurious child. Washington placed the 
common good before his own private interests; we now see the offices 
filled with men who sacrifice the welfare of the people for the attain- 
ment of their own selfish aims. Every new election brings its disgust- 
ing story of fraud and bribery. Every new month brings its political 
scandal: during the last month we have seen the dark shadow of the 
charge of betrayal of sacred trust settle on some who stood among the 
highest in the land. Every city has its traitors. Our papers are still 
repeating the names of trusted officials of a great metropolis who fos- 
tered the evils they were in duty bound to suppress. A committee was 
chosen to search out the reason why crime was in the increase in spite 
of an expensive and powerful police organization supported by the city. 
Now come sweeping charges that the police were the paid protectors of 
crime—and a person connected with the aforesaid committee is named 
as abetting the police in this abuse of trust. 

In the face of such scandals, every honest citizen is bound to help 
his country. This is not merely a duty of citizenship—it is a duty of 
conscience. No one that shirks it can be a good Catholic. What can 
he do? He can do much—prudence and patriotism will point out to 
him what is best under the circumstances—and he can always pray. 
The hearts of men are in the hands of God, and frequent prayer to 
God will often result in the transformation of men’s hearts. Prayer 
for our country, prayer for its citizens, its rulers, its legislators, and its 
judges is a duty imposed upon all by the law of God—and a duty too 
often neglected by Catholics. 


THE ONCE-A-YEAR CATHOLIC 





Time’s fleet car sweeps on, and the fateful Seventh of November is 
already left far behind. We should all be sufficiently clear of the dust 
and smoke raised by the campaign to see things naturally once more, 
and not distorted out of all proportion by political prejudice. Hence 
a few common sense observations about elections and things might be 
opportune just now. 

These remarks will have to do with religion and politics, or to 
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speak more plainly, with the damnable abuse of dragging religion into 
politics. Do not expect a tirade against the Guardians of Liberty and 
similar shallow-pates. We are saving that for another paragraph. The 
target for this dart is the “Catholic Politician”. A broad, husky target 
he generally is, too, and the Saloon has far more to do than the Church 
in his fleshy expansion. 

The once-a-week Catholic is a base enough creature—that is—the 
man whose only outward mark of Catholicity is his bodily presence at 
Mass on Sunday—provided the day is fine, and he has had his sleep 
out. But ten times baser is the once-a-year Catholic—that is, the man 
who forgets his religion entirely and absolutely until the election cam- 
paign warms up, and then sets to work with lying statements and 
anonymous letters and every other mean and low device to convince 
honest Catholics that the opposing candidate is an enemy of the 
Church. His onlv use for the religion he professes is to make capital 
of it to secure votes. The last campaign was exceptionally prolific in 
this sort of thing. The once-a-year Catholic was only too much in 
evidence on the campaign committees of both parties. 


It’s only a cynic who will classify the proposition to raise physicians’ fees 
under the head of “High Cost of Dying” instead of “High Cost of Living”. 
Paying more for everything they buy, it is natural that doctors should reluct- 
antly and tardily consider the advisability of asking enough for their services 
to enable them to keep even with the world. If they were at all mercenary as a 
class they would have taken the step much earlier.—E-xchange. 


The point is well taken—and it applies to other professions besides 
the medical. Strange to say, though, we have not yet heard of any 
congregation that insisted on doubling the pastor’s salary because it 
costs him twice as much to live as it did a few years ago. 


Military training is a form of physical training of character which aims to 
train the youth of our country in personal efficiency, in correct posture, and in 
simplicity of living, to the end that this land of ours shall be peopled by men 
and women with souls that will not shrink when a crisis comes to try them. 
The upright man is usually the upstanding man. We visualize him as standing 
erect before his fellowmen. Clear of skin, fearless of eye, resolute of purpose, 
self-contained and self-directive—The Forum. 


Our soldier boys come back from the border stronger in body and 
clearer in mind than when they left. This is true almost universally, 
despite the strenuous exercise and the extremely hot climate. The 
secret : Regular hours for rising, retiring, and eating. Clean living and 
simple, yet substantial, food. If these things had such beneficial effects 
upon our soldier boys even after a few short months, is it any wonder 
that our religious men and women, who make this their life-long 
regime, possess, as.a rule, such healthy bodies and such clear minds! 
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=—— Catholic Events 














Two noted Chinese military men have just been received into the 
Church, Captain Chi-Fong-Ling, Commander of the military post of 
Eul-Tao, and his assistant, Sergeant Keon. 


* * * 


Dr. Buxton, Rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has become a Catholic and entered the Carmelite novitiate. 


* * * 


Those of us who have read Msgr. Benson’s “Come Rack, Come 
Rope”, will remember his dear little garden at Hare, Herfordshire, 
where his body now rests. Under the patronage of Cardinal Bourne 
a chapel is being built over his grave there. 


2 s s 


On Jan. 2, the one hundreth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Order of Marist Brothers, Bishop Shaw dedicated the new novitiate 
and scholasticate which members of the order exiled from Mexico 
have founded in San Antonio. 

* * * 


The insane asylum at St. Ferdinand, Quebec, was totally destroyed 
by fire on the night of Dec. 30. Before help arrived from the town 
the good sisters had succeeded in saving 135 of the inmates and 30 
girls in the adjoining school. Forty-five of the insane women perished, 
and one heroic sister lost her life in the rescue work. 


= * * 


When the Convent Inspection bill was passed by the legislature of 
Georgia, Bishop Kieley insisted that the convents be immediately “in- 
spected”, adding that after that first inspection, he would strenuously 
oppose any further interference on the part of the bigots until the con- 
stutionality of the-law had been pronounced upon by the courts. A 
committee appointed by the Grand Jury, visited sixteen institutions and 
gave a favorable report in every case. 


Father Mattingly, C. Ss. R., has just concluded a remarkably suc- 
cessful tour of missions, preached from the Church Extension Chapel 
Car, among abandoned Catholics in certain country districts of 
Louisana. Father Diedrich is now continuing this truly apostolic 
work. 

* * * 


A truly practical and up-to-date charitable movement is the Catholic 
Big Sister Society, founded at Cincinnati. Its object is especially to 
look after girls who have been judged delinquent by the courts. It 
promises to be an immense power for good. 
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“There are groups of Catholics in some sections of the diocese 
without a church; there are some places with a church, but without a 
pastor ; and there are places with a church and pastor where the people 
are hardly able to support either.” Surprising as it may seem to us 
who have not given the matter previous thought, this statement is made 
of the diocese of Brooklyn, especially of parts of Long Island far 
removed from the metropolis. The bishop has organized the Home 
Mission movement to relieve this need. 


* * * 


Sister Teresa, a Chinese Nun who died recently in Ning-Po, had 
spent her life rescuing, baptising, and educating poor outcast children 
of her own race. She was a highly educated woman, and such was 
the esteem in which she was held by even the pagans that a number 
of government and city officials assisted at her funeral. During the 
disastrous Boxer rising she could not be induced to seek safety in 
flight, but quietly said: “If the good God does not. want to protect 
me, He knows best, and I shall have my crown sooner.” 


* * * 


It is reported that the Holy Father will bestow upon Queen Vic- 
toria of Spain the “Golden Rose”. 


* s * 


A British Government report of the typhus epidemic at Gardelegen 
states that among the prisoners of war at that place were ten priests 
who volunteered to help in caring for the fever patients. Eight of 
these priests caught the infection, and five of them died. 


The late Martin Connor of Troy, Ala., had built in Montgomery a 
church in memory of his wife. Now comes the news that his heirs 
are building a church in Troy in memory of him. How different this 
from the scandalous story of selfish litigation of which we so often 
read. The deceased left more than money; he left his own example of 


Christian charity. 
ad * 5 


Jan. 14, the church of St. Louis in South Chicago was seriously 
damaged by a bomb exploded by unknown persons. 


The Right Rev. Joseph Henry Richter, first Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, died of pneumonia at St. Mary’s Hospital of that city, Dec. 26. 
He is succeeded by Right Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, who was Coad- 
jutor with the right of succession. It is said that Bishop Richter’s per- 
sonal estate amounted to only $1,000. 


* * * 


The bulk of the estate of Mrs. Ellen Shea of Jersey City, N. J., 
will go to Catholic institutions. 
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It is estimated that 150,000 Holy Name men received Holy Com- 
munion in the city of Boston on Jan. 7. 


* * * 


The exile from home, the extreme cold, the long, dreary winter, 
the strange and difficult language, the dire poverty,—all these were 
bourne patiently, nay, even gladly, by Father Criont, S. J., the Alaskan 
missionary; but he is forced to complain, now that the Protestants 
have begun to scatter calumnious anti-Catholic literature among the 
Eskimos in an attempt to undo his work. 


Father Steicher, a missionary in Japan, writes that the government 
there has decided that the late emperor must be adored as a god. The 
good Father fears that this proclamation may bring about a persecu- 
tion of some kind against the Catholics. 


* * * 


Even in these days Our Divine Saviour is still glorified by martyrs. 
Word comes from Kumbakonam that two of the heroic sisters caring 
for the lepers in that settlement have been infected by the disease and 
are patiently awaiting inevitable death. 


* * * 


The Hon. H. Murray, a prominent Methodist of Clearfield, Pa., 
left $100 for the Catholic church of that place “as a token of my appre- 
ciation”, to quote his exact words, “for what the church has done for 
humanity and order and the wellbeing of this community during nearly 
half a century that it has been under my eye.” 


* * * 


Archbishop Mundelein has made Mr. Hans Marx superintendent 
of music for the archdiocese. 


* * * 


Of 3,603 patients treated in St. Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City, dur- 
ing the past year 2,624, or three-fourths of the entire number, were 
non-Catholics. 

* *” * 


Colonel Cody, better known as “Buffalo Bill’, was baptized on his 
deathbed by a priest. 
* * * 


Sister Marianne, for the past twelve years Mother General of the 
Notre Dame Sisters in this country, died at New Orleans, Jan. 16. 
* * * 


W. H. Hughes, Editor of the Michigan Catholic, died on the same 
day at his home in Detroit. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Whenever I go to Confession I am 
worried very much by remembering 
things I did years ago and which I did 
not know to be sins at the time? I am 
always afraid my Confessions are not 
good. What can I do? 

You must know from your catechism 
that we cannot commit sin without 
knowing it and wanting to commit it. 
If you perform an action which you 
do not know to be sinful, for you it is 
no sin and does not become a sin be- 
cause you find out it is wrong only 
after you commit it. Therefore you 
must try not to let these remembrances 
bother you. Try to drive them out of 
your mind as you would any other 
temptation, for that is what they are 
most likely. It is the devil trying to 
keep you from Confession. 

My business requires me to travel 
back and forth every day between my 
home and the city. It has happened 
several times that the conductor on the 
train did not collect my ticket. May I 
use that ticket again the next day? 

No. If you did, you would be de- 
frauding the railway company. You 
would be getting a ride without paying 
for it. Even if the conductor pur- 
posely passed you by, it would make 
no difference. The conductor does not 
own the road and cannot issue free 
transportation. There can be no doubt 
that the railway company is entitled in 
justice to a remuneration for carrying 
you on their cars. Some people have 
a funny sense of justice. They would 
not think of cheating their grocer. But 
when riding on a street car or train, 
they do not scruple to hide behind their 
newspaper when they see the conductor 
approaching, or otherwise to make 
themselves inconspicuous with the hope 
that they may escape paying for their 
ride. If they succeed they will boast 
about it. Such persons are guilty of 
a sin against justice, a sin that would 
be mortal if the amount of money in- 
volved were great enough. If the con- 
ductor forgets to collect your fare, 
draw his attention to it. 

I have been keeping company wiih 
a young man for three years. I am 
willing to get married now but for 


various reasons he keeps putting tt off. 
What shall I do? 

You have been keeping company 
with this young man for entirely too 
long a time and your duty is to stop 
this everlasting courtship right now, 
either for good, or, at least, till the 
young man is ready to get married. A 
courtship of some duration is a neces- 
sary evil—an evil, because for a single 
young man and woman to be on such 
intimate terms as are involved in com- 
pany keeping, especially as it is prac- 
tised now-a-days, is always a source 
of danger and temptation; but a neces- 
sary evil, because it is only by keeping 
company that they can acquire that 
knowledge of each other which they 
may and ought to have before entering 
into a life partnership. As long as 
this occasion of sin is necessary, the 
danger to virtue can be made remote 
by the use of prayer, the frequentation 
of the Sacraments, and the necessary 
precautions. But a courtship of three 
years is surely unnecessarily long. 
Therefore you cannot expect the grace 
and help of God and hence are in the 
imminent danger of sin. 


A friend of mine keeps a medal of 
St. Christopher in his automobile. Is 
that all right? And why St. Christo- 
pher? 

According to a legend, St. Christo- 
pher was a strong man and used to 
make his- living by carrying travellers 
on his back across the ford of a river. 
Thus he became the patron of travel- 
lers. As many people travel now in 
automobiles, it was not a long step for 
St. Christopher to become the patron 
of motorists. To carry the Saint’s 
medal in one’s car is not only not im- 
proper, but, if done in the right spirit, 
it is an act of religion. But the medal 
should serve as a safety-first warning 
against joy-riding and speeding and all 
reckless driving, and only when the 
devout motorist heeds this warning 
may he have confidence that St. Chris- 
topher will protect him against speed 
maniacs and_ treacherous railroad 
crossings and slippery streets and the 
many other dangers that lurk in the 
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way of him who drives a motor car. 

I often hear the Holy Name of 
Jesus used in vain and irreverently. 
What should I do, as correction is im- 
possible? 

A good thing for you to do would 
be to make a little act of reparation by 
saying to yourself: “May the Holy 
Name of Jesus be ever better known 
and praised and loved”. 

I have never been confirmed and 
being pretty old I would not care .to 
join in the children’s class. May I go 
to another parish, or would it be very 
wrong not to be confirmed at all? 

If it really would be a serious dif- 
ficulty for you to receive confirmation 
with the children in your own parish, 
then you should do what you suggest, 
that is, try to have your pastor make 
arrangements for you to be confirmed 
in a parish where you are not known. 
If that cannot be done, you would not 
commit a mortal sin by failing to be 
confirmed. 

Is it true that there have been bad 
Popes? 

It is unfortunately true, just as it is 
that there have been bad bishops and 
priests and a Judas among the Apos- 
tles. But is that surprising? Priests 
and bishops and Popes are men with 
human passions and weaknesses. The 
really surprising thing is that there 
have been so few bad pastors. Among 
no body of men on earth will you find 
such a large percentage of persons 
leading upright, moral, even holy lives 
as among the pastors of the Church. 
Every Catholic should frequently beg 
God to raise up many holy priests for 
His altars and to give to the ministers 
of the Church the many graces they 
need to live true to their exalted voca- 
tion. 

Was Pasteur a Catholic? 

Lou's Pasteur (died 1895) was at 
once a great scientist and a devout 
Catholic. He was a chemist, the 
founder of physio-chemistry, the father 
of bacteriology, the inventor of bio- 
therapeutics. The great value of his 


scientific discoveries was and still is- 


universally recognized and during his 
life time honors were showered on him 
by every government in Europe. Yet 
he was a simple, devout Catholic. He 
himself said: “The deeper I go into 
the mysteries of nature, the simpler 
becomes my faith. Already it is as 
the faith of the Breton peasant; and I 
have every reason to believe that if I 


am able to penetrate yet deeper, it will 
become as the faith of the Breton 
peasant’s wife”. He died with the ros- 
ary in his hand and while the life of 
St. Vincent de Paul was being read to 
him at his own request. He thus fur- 
nishes a striking refutation of the doc- 
trine current among a certain class of 
scientists, that science and religion are 
incompatible. 

Is it true that the Church does not 
consider the marriage of Protestants 
valid? 

It is not true. The decree “Ne 
Temere” requiring for a valid marriage 
the presence of an authorized priest 
and of two witnesses applies only to 
marriages between Catholics and to 
mixed marriages. But the marriage 
contracted between two Protestants, 
even though no priest is present,. is 
considered valid, provided, of course, 
that no invalidating impediment ex- 
ists, as, for instance, close relation- 
ship. In fact, the Church has more 
regard for the validity of Protestant 
marriages than a good many Protes- 
tants themselves have. Only too many 
Protestants consider that their mar- 
riages may be terminated by divorce; 
the Church holds that once married, 
they are married till death do them 
part. 

What is the meaning of the words 
which the priest sings at the end af 
Benediction just before he blesses the 
people with the Blessed Sacrament? 

The priest sings: “Panem de coelo 
praestitisti eis’ which means: “Thou 
hast given them bread from heaven” to 
which the choir replies: “Omne delect- 
amentum in se habentem”, that is, “hav- 
ing in it all sweetness”. Thereupon 
the priest sings the oration or prayer, 
which, translated into English is as 
follows: “Let us pray, O God, who in 
this wonderful sacrament hast left us 
a memorial of Thy passion, grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we may so venerate 
the sacred mysteries of Thy Body and 
Blood, that we may ever feel within 
us the fruit of Thy redemption. Who 
livest and reignest for ever and ever”. 
To which the choir answers: “Amen”. 

The papers have had a great deal a 
few days ago about a celebrated monk 
who was murdered in Russia. Was he 
a Catholic? 

The monk you speak of, whose name 
was Gregory Rasputin, was a member 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, not 
a Roman Catholic. 
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Some Good Books 








Four-Score Years is a neat little 
volume wherein Father Thomas W. 
Mullaney C. Ss. R. tells us a most in- 
teresting story of the Catholic Ger- 
mans of Rochester, N. Y., from the 
time when this great city was but a 
village until the present day. Although 
Four-Score Years has a personal ele- 
ment which will prove of especial in- 
terest to the citizens of Rochester, still 
it will enlighten and benefit Catholics 
at large to read of the progress of their 
faith and its crowning success after 
many trials and difficulties, and the 
tenacity with which their countrymen 
have held on to their God-given 
religion. Names of persons and places 
add a peculiar charm to the little work 
and they make us feel intimately con- 
nected with those generous Redemp- 
torists who crossed the Atlantic to 
keep alive the spark of Catholic Faith 
in the hearts of their countrymen, and 
by their zeal fanned it into flame until 
it has gone on enkindling that same 
belief in hearts and places far remote 
both in time and distance from those 
sturdy Catholic settlers of Rochester. 
The book can be procured at St. 
Joseph’s, Rochester, 58 Franklin St. 


Children’s Post Card Painting Book 
of Sacred Art is something that will 
not only amuse the young artist, but 
will impress upon his mind religious 
truths, while aiding him to produce a 
painting he will feel proud of. The 
folder consists of six beautifully colored 
prints of familiar sacred pictures. 
With each picture there are four out- 
line post cards and very useful hints 
to the child on how to color them. Any 
child will spend many pleasant hours 
with these post cards and a box of 
crayons. The idea is novel and it is 
to be honed that regular series will 
follow. Put out bv P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. Price, 20 cents. 


A Book of Essays. By Mgr. Robert 
H. Benson. B. Herder. Price 7oc. 
Anything from the pen of Mgr. Ben- 
son is heartily welcomed and highly 
appreciated by Catholic readers. The 
present small volume is a reprint from 
Catholic Truth Soc‘ety Pamphlets, of 
seven essays of Mgr. Benson. The 
subjects comprise: Infallibility and 





Tradition; The Death-Beds of “Bloody 
Mary” and “Good Queen Bess”; 
Christian Science; Spiritualism; Cath- 
olicism: Catholicism and the Future; 
and the Conversion of England. 

There is a foreword by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S. J., and a sizable memoir 
by the Rev. Allan Ross of the London 
Oratory. 

Altogether the collection of. pamph- 
lets makes a valuable little volume. 

The Interdependence of Literature. 
By Georgina Pell Curtis. B. Berder. 
Price 60 cents. The keynote of this 
booklet is sounded by the words quoted 
from Tertullian concerning the pagans 
of Rome: “That in their highest moods 
and beliefs they were naturally Chris- 
tian”. A truly Christian spirit has 
wandered through the ages and lands 
and from their various literatures has 
caught the tones of an ancient tradi- 
tion—sometimes faint and_ scarcely 
audible, nearly always overgrown and 
choked with mythology and polytheistic 
fancies. 

There are twenty-two chapters, some 
longer and some shorter. The short 
ones are long enough to present a 
hasty sketch of some nation and prove 
the good taste of another. The long 
ones are not so long as to weary, but 
long enough to give full play. to the 
vast reading and warm enthusiasm of 
the student. We did not lay it down 
till we read it through, and then paged 
through its leaves as one does a dear 
album stored with memories delight- 
ful. The article on the Drama is in- 
structive and fascinating: a bouquet of 
flowers from many climes. Clear cut 
and far reaching estimates are met 
with in the articles on Scandanavian 
and Latin Literature and on the litera- 
ture of the Religious Revolt of the 
sixteenth century. It is a pleasant sur- 
prise to learn that nursery tales of 
childhood and the poems that beguiled 
many an hour of college days had such 
a history behind them. 

A few slips have crept into the book, 
v. g., in the parity between Christ and 
Moses (p, 2) the author does not mean 
every word she says, nor does she 
really wish to place Zoroaster between 
Abraham and Moses chronologically. 
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Lucid Intervals 














Being told to write a brief essay on 
“The Mule,” Ralph turned in to his 
teacher the following effort: 

The mewl is a hardier bird than the 
guse or the turkie. It has two legs to 
walk with, two more to kick with, and 
wears its wings on the side of its head. 
It is stubbornly backward about coming 
forward. 


“Next stop is yo’ station,” said the 
Pullman porter. “Shall I brush yo’ off 


now? 

“No,” said the passenger. “When 
the train stops I’ll step off.” 

The eloquent but nervous young 


preacher was descanting on the evil of 
husbands spending their evenings away 
from home. 

“Think, my dear brethren,” he ex- 
claimed, “of a poor neglected wife, all 
alone in the great dreary house, rock- 
ing the cradle of her sleeping babe with 
one foot and wiping away the tears 
with the other!” 





“Ts that an eight-day clock?” asked 
the young man as the clock struck the 
midnight hour. 

“Well,” replied the sweet young 
thing with a yawn, “why don’t you 
stay a little longer and find out?” 


Bobby (to grandmother) — Grand- 
ma, have you ever seen an engine wag- 
ging its ears? . 

Grandma—No, nonsense, Bobby, I 
never heard of an engine having any 
ears. 

Bobby—Why, haven't you ever heard 
of engineers? 


Cora—Have you seen my new photo- 
graphs, dear? Every one says they 
look exactly like me. 

Dora—What a shame! 
get another sitting? 


Can’t you 


Boston Transcript—If Henry Ford 
is sincere in wanting to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number he will 
put another spring under the back seat. 


The kiddie chanced to sit near a 
plate containing apple parings. After 





a long wait, during which no offer was 
made of hospitality, the child finally 
blurted out: 

“I smell apples.” 

“Yes,” said the lady of the house, 
“you smell those parings.” 

“Parings nothing,” exclaimed the 
kiddie, “I smell whole apples.” 


“Are you Hungary?” 
“Yes, Siam.” 
“Well, I'll Fiji.” 





The following speech was made by 
an Irish barrister in behalf of his client 
whose cow had been killed by a train: 

“If the train had been run as it 
should have been ran, or if the bell 
had been rung as it should have been 
rang, or if the whistle had been blown 
as it should have been blew, both of 
which they did neither, the cow would 
= i been injured when she was 

illed.” 





Young Parson—Yes, I have a call 
offering $4,000 per year. 

Old Friend—And you are now get- 
ting? 

Young Parson—Nine hundred. 

Old Friend—Call? I should desig- 
nate that as a yell. 


The self-made man was speaking. 
He said: “My father was a raiser of 
hogs. There was a large family of 
us—” and then his voice was drowned 
by the applause. 


An Englishman once remarked in 
company that he had just been taken 
for the Prince of Wales on account of 
his resemblance to that personage. 

“Oh,” said a Scotchman present. “I 
was once taken for the Duke of 
Argyll.” 

“IT have been taken for a greater 
man than either of you,” broke in Pat. 

“Who?” they asked. 

“Well,” said he, “the other day, as 
I was walking down Sackville street, I 
met a friend whom I had not seen for 
many years, and the moment he saw 
me he shouted out, ‘Oh, Holy Moses, 
is it you?” 











